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Now that the holidays are here there is need for even greater caution on the part of all road 
users. Many towns have Road Safety Weeks, but at Rochdale a whole fortnight was devoted to 
the campaign ; and as a Road Safety Exhibition visited each district it was announced by a Town 
Crier, complete with bell, as seen in this picture. 


Oyezl Oyez! 

SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 
ARE HERE AGAIN 

Take Care 
on the 
Roads 


THEY LIKE THE WILD 


WEST IN THE SOUTH 

PACIFIC Islanders have de- 
‘ veloped a liking for films. The 
Australian director of Columbia 
Pictures recently luent on a tour 
to determine what films to send 
to Fiji, Cook, Neiv Caledonia, 
Tonga and Tahiti. 

On his return to Sydney he 
said the islanders saw their 
shows in wayside villages, and 
their cinemas were usually mobile 
projectors set up by travelling 
traders. But of all the films 
shown to them, the wild western 
cowboy type appealed most. 

The Films British Children Lihc. 

See page 10 


Dead-End Kids of Paris 
Follow the Legionnaire 

AND REBUILD OLD VERCHENY 

A young Frenchman of 21 who has served in the Foreign 
Legion is turning a queer abandoned village in France into 
a community of homeless Paris boys. 

He is Robert Ardouvin who after leaving the Foreign Legion 
found himself almost penniless in Paris. He earned a living by 
teaching, eked out by selling newspapers. That was three years ago. 

At his pitch he saw round reason been abandoned by its 
him the homeless unwanted inhabitants about a generation 
children who lived by stealing or ago. It was a soft of ‘‘ghost 
trafficking on the black market, village”; all the houses were 
children who slept on the steps crumbling ruins, the streets were 
leading down to the under- weedy tracks, 
ground railway stations after the . Robert determined to bring Old 
last trains had gone—“dead-end Vercheny to life again, and today 
kids.” ft is ringing with the hammers, 

Nearly destitute himself, Robert choppers, and saws of Robert 
resolved to help these unwanted and his lads from the streets of 
boys. He began by getting Paris. They have been also 
together a team of about 15 of digging into the hillside to catch 
them who agreed to help him to a spring which will provide their 
help the others. Then a lady, centre with water. Already three 
Madame Jean Chauvel, heard houses have been restored—the 
what they were, trying to do and first buildings in what is to be a 
an association called Friends of community of 200 young people, 
the Children of Paris was formed. Surrounding'country folk have 

First a house in the suburbs of gladly supplied them with fruit, 
Paris was obtained then they vegetables, and cheese, and teams 
were offered a house at Vercheny, from the International Voluntary 
in the depths of the country. Service for Peace have come to 
Robert went to the place and help them., 
found nearby a ruined village A valiant story, indeed! Long 
called Vc-rcheny-ie-Vieux (Old may old Vercheny enjoy its 
Vercheny) which had for some regained youth. 

FUR COATS OF NYLON 

Mothproof, Fireproof, Washable 

Tt may not be long before 

Mother has a fur coat made 
of nylon! / 

Two young scientists, Wilbur 
E. Cowie and Arthur E. Blouin, 
of Canada's Defence Research 
Board, and Flight-Lieutenant 
Scott Alexander of the R C A F, 
have invented a synthetic nylon 
fur fabric which is so like genuine 
fur that it has even deceived 
Eskimos. Moreover, a coat of this 
materia! would not only be moth¬ 
proof and fireproof, but also 
washable and almost impossible 
to wear out! 

While he was working at'the 
base of Churchill on a de-frosting 
device for the Army’s protective 
eyepieces, Wilbur Cowie bought 
himself an Eskimo parka and 
trousers made of caribou fur, and 
was greatly impressed with the 
freedom and warmth they gave. 

At once the idea of making 
similar suits from a synthetic 
material stirred in his mind. 

When Cowie returned to 
Ottawa he took with him a pelt 
of wolverine fur, the kind which 
Arctic dwellers use for trimming 
their parka hoods because it is 
easy to remove frost from it. 

With Arthur Blouin as his as¬ 
sistant, he succeeded in duplicat¬ 
ing wolverine fur in nylon! 

Outdoor tests in January 1948 
proved that the nylon wolverine 
was as good, if not better, than 
natural wolverine, and shortly 
afterwards the first fur suit was 
made and tested in severe condi¬ 


tions at a remote outpost on one 
of the Western Arctic islands. 

Flight - Lieutenant Alexander 
and Arthur Blouin acted as 
human guinea - pigs, wearing 
their nylon suits (and nothing 
else underneath) for five days in 
temperatures as low as 55’ below 
zero, and sleeping at night in 
igloos. The nylon snow suits, 
each weighing I0J lbs, emerged 
from these tests with flying 
colours. The fabric is not only 
superior to caribou fur—the best 
the Arctic can supply.— but far 
cheaper; and with a coating of 
rubber latex on the inside, the 
snow suits could be turned inside 
out and used as “mackintoshes.” 

Though at present intended 
only for service requirements, 
this new fabric may well prove 
to be the beginning of a great 
synthetic fur industry. 


WHAT! NO BAIT? 

Bathers at Schoen- 
makers Kop, in South 
Africa, recently saw a 
youth with goggles, an 
arrow, and some strong 
elastic plunge into the 
sea. Great was their 
amazement when the 
youth reappeared with a 
large fish on ^he end of 
his arrow. 

Better than hook and 
line it is thought, but 
much harder! 
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Help For the World’s New^Life For 
Backward Peoples 


What is Point Four ? In discussing international affairs 
many statesmen have in recent months made references to 
Point Four, or Technical Assistance for Economic Development, 
Here a special correspondent gives a simple explanation of 
what is covered by the term. 


J[n short. Point Four represents 
a programme of helping 
under-developed countries by 
providing them with some of the 
advantages of our great technical 
civilisation. American aid for 
such countries was promised in 
Point Four of President Tru¬ 
man’s inaugural address last 
February; and there is, too, a 
United Nations scheme for 
economic development. 

Let us take the case of an aver¬ 
age consumer in London and 
another in, say, tropical Africa. 
A Londoner has numerous wants 
—food, clothing, the services of 
transport organisations, of the 
Post Office, and so on. His needs 
and, indeed, those of almost any 
white man, keep vast industries 
busy and, what is more im¬ 
portant, create new industries 
almost every day. 

Few Wants 

But the average inhabitant of 
tropical Africa has few wants 
and still fewer possibilities of 
satisfying them. As with the 
natives of many other under¬ 
developed countries his food is 
very simple and more often than 
not inadequate. His housing is 
primitive, and he has little or no 
desire for newspapers, books, and 
the numerous services created by 
civilisation. 

But, given help, these people 
could show increased interest in 
material welfare; moreover, they 
could create wealth, for often 
their countries have enormous 
supplies of raw materials which 
are only waiting to be developed. 

The . technical assistance pro¬ 
gramme is designed . for the 
training of backward people in 
using some of the tools of modern 
civilisation. There is a justified 
belief that it will not only en¬ 
courage them to get more of the 
fruits of technical advances but 
will also help immeasurably in 
expanding the markets for goods 
manufactured in industrial 
countries. Thus the standard of 
living should be improved all 
round. 

A British Model 

Needless to say, the plan, 
simple and generous as it is, will 
not be easy to carry out. It 
needs time, money, and, above 
all, patience, loyalty, and co¬ 
operation at every stage. As yet' 
there is no real co-ordination 
between the various sponsors of 
such schemes. Actually, a British 
scheme for colonial development 
could, when completed, be a 
model to all. The groundnuts 
scheme, in spite of its shortcom¬ 
ings, is a typical instance of a 
vast improvement plan bringing 
mutual benefit. The African gets 
better roads, a better income, and 
an improved standard of living; 
Britain gets supplies of fat for 
which no dollars’have to be paid. 

Neither the United Nations 
scheme, nor the American Gov¬ 
ernment Plan has advanced as 
far; and it is worth noting that 
an immense work of co-ordina¬ 
tion lies ahead of the United' 
Nations scheifte. 

A first report alone, called 
Technical Assistance for Econ¬ 
omic Development, represents 


months of work by officials and 
no fewer than nine specialised 
agencies of the United Nations 
—the International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation, the Food and Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation, Unesco, the 
International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganisation, the World Health 
Organisation, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organisation, 
and the projected International 
Trade Organisation. 

The countries most likely to 
take advantage of these schemes 
are those in the vast' tropical 
areas of the globe. Sparsely popu¬ 
lated by backward peoples, they 
often have valuable raw mate¬ 
rials, but communications are in 
such a primitive state that there 
has been little or no develop¬ 
ment. 

Although most Governments of 
these territories wish to improve 
the lot of their people, they 
lack money and technical know¬ 
ledge, To supply their needs is 
the foundation on which can be 
built a worth-while edifice of 
international co-operation and 
enduring peace. 


Jacko on the 
Spree 

'J'here was liveliness in the 
Broadgreen and Childwall 
districts of Liverpool recently.- 
Jacko the monkey (not the C N 
Jacko) went into town for a 
spree. 

Jacko began by climbing a 20- 
foot tree in a garden, and the 
lady of the house spotted him 
and immediately telephoned the 
police. That was at 8.30 a.m. 

By three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon Jacko was scurrying around 
Broadgreen and Childwall, pur¬ 
sued by a flying squad car, four 
policemen, several housewives, 
one or two dogs, and a delighted 
army of children. Jacko, of 
course, thoroughly enjoyed being 
such a centre of attraction. 

The police tried threats, 
promises, violence, and bribery.' 
While he was up in one tree a 
bag of sweets was placed on the 
lawn below. Jacko crept down, 
took one sweet out of the bag, 
then nipped smartly back again 
before anybody could touch him. 

However, finally, Jacko became 
bored and was captured. His 
owner, was on holiday, and Jacko 
had apparently decided that it 
was time he had a holiday, too. 
It was not his first offence; after 
a previous escapade he finished 
up in Wavertree police station. 


the City’s Old 
Churches 

'J'ime was when the bells of the 
City churches brought Cock¬ 
neys in their Sunday-best hurry¬ 
ing along the cobble-stoned 
streets to worship. Nowadays 
very few Londoners live in the 
City, and the City’s 46 parish 
churches have long represented 
a real problem. 

The war damage to the City 
churches brought the problem to 
a head, and now the Londoh 
Diocesan Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee has approved of startling 
plans for their future. An Act 
of Parliament will probably be 
needed to enable them to be 
carried out. 

According to these plans, six 
old City churches, all badly 
damaged, would disappear alto¬ 
gether, for the Committee pro¬ 
pose that their sites should be 
sold. 

The first, St Andrew-by-the 
Wardrobe, was a Wren church 
and got its peculiar name from 
a building called the Wardrobe 
which was erected near it. The 
next, St Alban, Wood Street, was 
first built about 930. 

London Stone 

Three more Wren churches 
that were destroyed by bombs— 
St Stephen, Coleman Street, St- 
Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury, 
and St Mildred, Bread Street— 
will not rise again if the Com- 1 
mittee’s proposals are accepted 
by the City clergy and the City 
Corporation. The sixth church, 
also built by Wren, is St Swithun, 
London Stone; but the London 
Stone with its Latin and English 
inscriptions is still undamaged in 
its wall, and it is to be hoped 
that this will be preserved. 

Of the other 40 churches it is 
suggested that only 15 shall re¬ 
main as parish churches, each 
one serving an amalgamation of 
parishes. Among them is St 
Mary-le-Bow, whose great bell is 
famed in London legend. 

The novel proposal made for' 
another 21 of the churches is 
that they should become churches 
closely associated with the daily 
life of the many thousands who 
come to the City to work. 
Already something like this has 
happened in the case of All 
Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower, 
which is associated with Toe H, 
and of St Benet, Paul's Wharf, 
which serves the Welsh com¬ 
munity. 

It seems an excellent idea. 
These 21 would be called Ward 
Churches, and their clergymen 
would be specially selected men 
who would find ways and means 
of ministering to office workers. 

The four remaining churches, 
it is suggested, should become 
institutes for church work. 


GOOD SGOUTS! 

'J'he other week-end 400 Senior 
Scouts travelled from Sydney 
to the district of Windsor in New 
South Wales to help to clear up 
the havoc caused by torrential 
rains, which had lasted a whole 
week. 

Armed with picks and shovels, 
scrubbing brushes, buckets, rakes, 
soap, and so on, they repaired 
fences, cleaned and scrubbed 
damaged houses, remade gardens, 
cleaned windows, and did many 
other jobs in the stricken area. 


YOUNGER NURSES? 

l^n experiment which may lead 
to lowering the age for 
acceptance of nurse trainees in 
children’s hospitals is being 
carried out at the Goldie Leigh 
Children’s Hospital, Woolwich. 

Twenty girls between the ages 
of 15 and 17J are working in 
the wards as well as attending 
lectures for two days a week. 

The scheme was proposed by 
the matron of the hospital, Miss 
McSall, and is being viewed with 
great interest by the LCC as 
a possible solution of the pro¬ 
blem of the shortage of nurses. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 30, 1747 


News From Everywhere 


PHONEY LIGHT READING 


Every telephone in Long 
Sutton, Lincolnshire, rang re¬ 
cently when a tree branch fell 
across the wires. 

Disastrous floods have broken 
out on the Yangtse and Yellow 
Rivers. Some reports say they 
are the worst floods of this cen¬ 
tury, and that some tivo million 
Chinese have been rendered 
homeless. In recent fighting be¬ 
tween the • Communists and 
Nationalists the river dykes were 
damaged. 

Instructions in French, Span¬ 
ish, German, and Italian are 
being installed in British tele¬ 
phone booths to help foreign 
visitors. 

Mr Nehru has given up his 
magnificent home to accommo¬ 
date some of India’s destitute 
children. 

Wingless Chicken 

Mr Peter Baumann, of Iowa, 
U S, has by selective breeding 
developed a type of chicken with 
no wings; instead, it has a tasty 
layer of white meat. 

Graham Wood (below left), a 20- 
year-old student at Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity has been awarded a Fellow- 
ship by United 
Nations. He will 
spend a month at 
Lake Success 
studying the work 
of U N. 


Gerald Godfrey 
(right) of Kenton, 

Middlesex, is the 
youngest student 
ever to pass the 
Trinity Bar exam¬ 
ination in Roman Law. A pupil of 
Lyon School, he is not yet 16. 

Western' Switzerland has had 
the longest drought since 1778. 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, teas deprived 
of water tvhen peasants, to irri¬ 
gate their land, diverted the river 
on which the town depends. 

Mr Sherlock and Mr Holmes 
sat on a jury in Australia re¬ 
cently. 

When the International Girl 
Guide camp at Bexhill opened 
recently, Bexhill Girl Guides 
sang The Star-Spangled Banner 
to welcome the American Girl 
Scouts, and La Marseillaise to 
welcome the French Rangers. 

. In St Paul’s Footsteps 

A great pilgrimage and festival 
at Athens is planned for June 
next year, to mark the 1900th 
anniversary of the visit of St 
Paul. 

At the age of 91, King Gustav 
of Siveden recently went for a 
sioim in the sea, and said he had 
not felt so well for a long time. 




Ramsgate Public Library will in 
future give all its unwanted 
books to the crews of the light¬ 
ships which guard the Goodwin 
Sands. 

Mrs Violet Jones of East Lon¬ 
don broke seven eggs when she 
bravely tackled men who were 
damaging a telephone kiosk. An¬ 
other seven eggs have been sent 
to her by the Ministry of Food, 
as requested by the Postmaster- 
General. 

The King opened the new exten¬ 
sion of the Inner Temple Library 
by cutting a piece of ribbon 
across the door with a pair of 
gold scissors presented to him for 
the occasion. In return for the 
gift the King gave the architect 
a penny—borrowed from his Pri¬ 
vate Secretary. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have decided partially to adopt 
the metric system of measure¬ 
ment. 

Dry Rock 

Three new tankers on their 
maiden voyage carried six million 
gallons of fresh water to Gibral¬ 
tar because of the drought there. 

For a special fund for work in 
Europe and Asia, the London 
Missionary Society has raised 
£ 200 , 000 . 

Restoration of the bombed 
Ceasar’s Tower, Coventry, is now 
nearly complete. Encased in one 
of the walls is a steel casket con¬ 
taining illustrations of the tower 
before and after its destruction, 
editions of local newspapers, and 
a guide to the adjoining St 
Mary's Hall. 

INCLUDING LEEKS? 

Plumbers in Canada are send¬ 
ing about 2500 gift food parcels 
to British plumbers’ families. 

Bibles are being sold on the 
black market in Japan, so great 
is the demand, reports the 
General Secretary of the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council. 

Firemen arriving on a red en¬ 
gine at a blazing barn in Massa¬ 
chusetts were kept at bay by a 
bull. . 

Curing the Smells 

Four special plants have been 
installed to prevent smells escap-, 
ing from fish-meal works at 
Fleetwood. When the work is 
complete it is expected that the 
smells will be “cured ” for good. 

Teachers and educationists 
who attend the Wool Summer 
School at Leeds University this 
year from August 22 to 27, ivill 
be able to visit famous Yorkshire 
ivool mills. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Director of 
Education, International Wool 
Secretariat,' Dorland House, 18- 
20 Regent Street, London, SW1. 

The Princess Royal recently- 
planted a rare tree, the metase- 
qufiia glyptostroboides, in the 
grounds of Exbury House, Hamp¬ 
shire. This is the kind of tree 
that was thought to be extinct 
but was found in China in 1945. 
The Princess Royal had gone to 
Exbury to inspect Territorials. 

Breton onion-sellers are likely 
to be seen here in greater 
numbers this year as the Govern¬ 
ment have authorised the im¬ 
portation of 2500 tons of onions. 


An island in the Arctic has 
been named Prince Charles. « 

At the proclaiming of the 
sovereignty of Bao Dai as ruler 
of Vietnam recently, flocks of 
pigeons carrying small flags were 
released. 


Home of Their Fathers 

During an American pilgrim¬ 
age to Boston, Lines, the first 
since the war, wreaths were laid 
on the memorial to five Lincoln¬ 
shire men who became Governors 
of Massachusetts. 
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Thg Children’s Newspaper, July 30, 194? 



Up a Tree 


Ex-R A F men from Major C. P. 
Acker’s forestry school at Glouces¬ 
ter recently gave a demonstration 
of their skill, and here we see one 
of the students climbing a tree. 


1 Last Chimney Boy 

'J'iie last of the boys who in days 
gone by were made to climb 
the insides of chimneys to clean 
them has died at the age of 104. 
He was Mr Joseph Lawrence of 
Windlesham, Surrey. 

When he was a little boy chim¬ 
neys in houses were generally 
wide and often crooked. The job 
of the sweep’s “apprentice,” who 
was little more than a slave, was 
to scramble up inside the chim¬ 
ney and sweep down the soot 
with a hand brush, a dirty and 
often dangerous business. 

Boys’ Club Started 
in Prison Camp 

r £ 1 Hc grim barbed-wire enclosure 
of a prisoner-of-war camp is 
a strange birthplace for a boys’ 
club, but such was the beginning 
of the Brunswick Boys’ Club, Ful¬ 
ham, which was recently opened 
by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

During the war British 
prisoners in a camp near Bruns¬ 
wick resolved that when they 
returned home they would start 
boys' clubs. Among themselves 
they collected £13,000 in cheques 
written on odd bits of paper. 

An appeal in Britain laier pro¬ 
duced £300,000, and as a result 
Brunswick Boys' Clubs have been 
established in Liverpool, Hud¬ 
dersfield, Twickenham, Chaifont 
St Giles, and Hampstead, as well 
as at Fulham, and others are to 
be founded in Glasgow and Not¬ 
tingham. 


H & C 

Under a fierce sun, a 
number of Croydon Sea 
Cadets fainted whilst listen¬ 
ing to an address by Admiral 
Lord Mountevans. His sub¬ 
ject was Experiences with 
Scott in the frozen Antarctic! 


Unemployed Donkeys 

fpuE tractor has become so 
popular with South African 
farmers that they do not know 
what to do with their horses, 
mules, and donkeys. 

Today there are over a million 
unemployed donkeys in the 
Union, and thousands of horses 
and mules are without work. 

Animal lovers have been much 
concerned about the fate of 
many of these animals. Now 
there is a plan to buy up sur¬ 
plus donkeys and send them to 
the native reserves where the 
tractor has not yet penetrated. 


SHIPS AND STRIPS - 

A Stretford firm of roofing-felt • 
manufacturers, which has 
just celebrated its centenary, 
made its first product in 1849— 
tarred-flax felt—for sheathing _ 
wooden ships, and manufactured ‘ 
bituminous surfacing for air¬ 
landing strips in the last war. 

A GOWN OF 
CHINESE SILK 

"Pach year the opening of the 
Methodist Conference is 
marked by a simple traditional 
ceremony. The retiring Presi¬ 
dent robes his successor in a 
preaching gown and places in 
his hands one of Methodism’s 
treasured relics, the Field Bible 
used by John Wesley himself on 
his journeys. 

This year at Liverpool there 
was a pleasing yet significant 
variation; the gown was placed 
round the new President’s 
shoulders by two Chinese 
Methodists, the Revd Ren Li- 
Ren, a professor at a theological 
college, and Mr Stephen Wong, 
headmaster of a boys’ school in 
Tientsin. The gown was woven 
in Chinese silk and was the gift 
of Chinese Methodists. 

It was a fitting ceremony, for 
the new President, the Revd H. 
B. Rattenbury, spent 32 years as 
a missionary in China. A friend 
of Sun Yat Sen and of Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek, he is respected 
and loved by all. 

Secrets of the 
Medicine Man 

Qver 300 Inyangas (Zulu herb 
doctors) are to meet in 
Durban to discuss the formation 
of a college for training native 
herbalists and medicine men. 
Students will study for five 
years before applying for the 
Government licence to practise. 

The college will have lecture 
rooms, and a secret “pharma¬ 
copoeia ” of jealously-guarded 
remedies which only the Inyanga 
lecturers and those students who 
graduate will bo allowed to use. 

The Secretary of the Natal 
Native Medical Association has 
stated that the idea is to collect 
everything possible about herb 
treatment, and through the In¬ 
yangas to instruct students in 
this ancient profession. 

Honest Musselburgh 

Tn many towns a citizen' would 
A be puzzled if he were asked 
to name a quality on which the 
townsfolk prided themselves. 
But in Musselburgh, near Edin¬ 
burgh, there would be no hesita¬ 
tion. Anyone there would point 
to the town’s motto, Honesty. 

There was great excitement in 
honest Musselburgh last week, 
when was held - the Festival 
which incorporates the ancient 
riding of the marches ceremony 
which has been observed since 
1082. For the present-day cele¬ 
brations an Honest Lad and Lass 
are annually elected. 

The town earned its motto in 
1332 when the citizens cared for 
the sick Earl of Moray, Regent 
of Scotland, who died among 
them. They declined a- reward 
and the next Regent, the Earl of 
Mar, declared: “Sure, you are a 
set of honest fellows.” 

These honest townsmen have 
a song of which the chorus is: 
Musselburgh teas a Burgh ivhcn 
Edinburgh ivas none, . 

And Musselburgh will be a Burgh 
when Edinburgh’s ganc. 

The people of nearby Edinburgh 
can hardly be expected to en¬ 
dorse these sentiments. 


2000,000,000 Unwanted Visitors! 


J£lerksdorp, in the Western 
Transvaal, has a population 
of 2000 million! That, at least, 
is an estimate of the total, and 
it ffas been made by Mr A. Steyn, 
the town’s health inspector. But 
they are not people—they are 
ants. 

Mr Steyn has declared war on 
the ants, and the campaign will 
be followed with intense interest 
by 1500 other health inspectors 
in South Africa who have 
similar problems. 

Ants, indeed, are the bane of 
the householder in the Union. 
There are white ants that 
destroy the wooden flooring 
planks, and penetrate into the 
ceiling to eat up the rafters; 
there are red ants that decimate 
the flower garden and leave wide 
brown tracks of dead vegetation 
across the lawn; there are tree 
ants that climb to the ends of 
branches and devour the succu¬ 
lent shoots; and there are the 
little black ants that cannot be 
kept out of the pantry and are 


feund in every sugar bowl, jam 
tin. and cake box. 

Recently Mr Steyn and his 
officers had the task of clearing 
ants’ nests from the open ground 
that has been set aside for a 
native township. Armed with 
cyanide gas, petrol fumes, flame 
throwers, and poison gas, the 
anti-ant squad worked for four¬ 
teen days to destroy _43 colonies 
and about 500 nests. Then Mr 
Steyn was called to the town's 
aerodrome, where the busy ants 
were throwing up skyscraper 
nests six and seven feet high. 
Imagine what would happen if 
an aircraft hit one of these in 
landing I 

Another visit was to a private 
house. Ants had got into the 
library and had already eaten up 
some valuable volumes. Mr Steyn 
burrowed under the floor and 
then' traced the colony to its 
hide-out on the opposite side of 
the street. The ants had tun¬ 
nelled nearly thirty feet under a 
tarred road to reach their target! 


Something to 

Cackle About 1 , 

> A BLACK Orpington hen re - 1 
1 cently laid three eggs in ' 
1 ten minutes at Adelaide, 

Workmen satv her lay the < 
i first egg. Soon afterwards t 
)they heard her cackling andt 
) found the second egg. After < 
) scratching around for a few< 

> moments, she went back to < 

> the nest and laid the third. 


Team Spirit 

Qver £200 w'as raised at a fete 
organised by the girls of 
Bexley, Kent, Technical School, 
to assist v/ith the travelling and 
living expenses of the team of 
20 girl gymnasts from the school 
who are representing Great 
Britain in the Lingiad Festival 
in Sweden this month. 

Although many local traders 
and civic organisations have 
helped, the girls of the school 
have made a splendid contribu¬ 
tion towards the cost. 


FIVE THREES FOR 
LUTON 

'P’ive threes is the aim of the 
young Archers of Luton, 
not a total score of 15, but 
five in a row—33,333. 

These Archers are concerned 
with pockets rather than bows; 
they are the young voluntary 
workers for National Savings, 
and they hope to increase Luton’s 
total membership of Savings 
Groups from 30.000 to the five 
threes, or about one in three of 
the population. 

The Archers have been chal¬ 
lenged by the Torchbearers— 
Bedford's young Savers—to see 
which town can obtain the' 
highest savings group member¬ 
ship in proportion to population. 
These young Savings enthusiasts 
are people under 21 and in both 
towns they have their Youth 
Savings Committees to think out 
new ideas for thrift. 


The Right Way 

These lucky boys and girls are re¬ 
ceiving instruction from experts. 
Right, Fred Perry, ex-Wimbledon 
champion, checks the stance of an 
11-year-old at Surbiton. Below, Fred 
Freer, the Australian Test Cricketer, 
who now plays in the Lancashire 
League, gives some advice on the 
"straight bat” at Rishton, Lancashire 




MORE LIGHT ON 
HELYELLYN 

Pin-point lights of torches have 
been seen on the sides of Hel- 
veliyn, 3118 fe,et, in the Lake 
District. They belong to climbers 
going up to see the sun rise. 

So popular has this midnight 
ascent become that parties have 
been queueing for places on the 
narrow track leading to the 
summit. 

At dawn they are rewarded 
not only by the' sunrise—if the 
morning is clear—but by the 
sight of 20 mountains, seven 
lakes and tarns, the hills of 
Scotland, and a glimpse of the 
Irish Sea. 

It was near Striding Edge on 
Helveliyn that in 1805 a young 
naturalist named Gough was 
killed, and his body was watched 
over by his faithful dog for three 
months. The story was im¬ 
mortalised by Scott in the lines: 
How long didst thou think that 
his silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved his gar¬ 
ment, how oft didst thou start ?' 
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Figureheads 
Are Coming 
Back 

HThe old practice of putting 
figureheads on ships is com¬ 
ing back into fashion again in 
Norway. One of Norway’s lead¬ 
ing shipbuilding firms (Fred 
Olsen, of Oslo) are building, 
figureheads on the prows of their 
streamlined freighters. 

This picturesque custom is 
almost as old as ships them- - 
selves. The Phoenicians, famous 
as the greatest navigators of 
. their age, used carved horse- 
heads on their vessels. The 
Romans depicted their leading 
warriors. Indeed, all over the 
ancient world primitive sailors 
used some device—figurehead, or 
painted eyes—on their craft as 
an emblem of good fortune. 

Gradually the custom spread to 
other nations. The English and 
Dutch, for instance,, developed 
lions in considerable variety as 
their ships' figureheads, while the 
Spaniards made them in the like¬ 
ness of saints. During the 18th 
and 19th centuries fact and 
fancy went hand in hand as the 
carvers competed with one an¬ 
other. Lions, cherubs, goblins, 
knights on chargers, Red In¬ 
dians, characters from Scott and 
Shakespeare, and living people- 
all were represented and built 
into ships of all kinds as legend¬ 
ary guardians against disaster. 

Animals and Men 

In America the Red Indians 
built ocean-going canoes with 
prows bulging to suggest whales, 
or topped with figures of bears or 
other fierce animals. American 
cargo vessels and other craft 
bore wooden figureheads of 
famous men—Franklin, Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, and others. 

The best maritime collections 
display a number of these old 
figureheads. At Mystic Seaport, 
Connecticut, for instance, there 
is a figurehead of a Viking with 
a 3-inch cannonball embedded in 
his forehead, presumed to have 
been acquired during the fight 
against the Spanish Armada in 
1588. On the walls of the 
Mariners’ Museum near Newport 
News, Virginia, are to be found 
figureheads of the Queen of 
Sheba and Queen Victoria, both 
draped in the Stars and Stripes! 

Nearer home, at Gravesend, is 
one of the world’s largest collec¬ 
tions, consisting of 82 rare figure¬ 
heads; and in the Tresco Abbey 
gardens of the Scilly Isles are 
over two dozen figureheads taken 
from ships which were wrecked 
on the islands’ rocky shores. 


CRAVEN HILL TELLS US ABOUT . . , 


New Whipsnade Babies 


First Across the 

Channel by Plane 


unusually large number of 
baby animals have been born 
at Whipsnade this season, and 
the zoo-park has several amusing 
“nurseries.” Not the least in¬ 
teresting can be seen in Wolf ■ 
Wood, where the eight Timber 
wolves, by the almost simul¬ 
taneous birth of two litters,' 
have more than doubled their 
numbers. 

An unusual feature of the 
births here was the behaviour of 
the two mothers. Although both 
produced their litters in a shed 
provided for the purpose, one 
animal promptly decided to 
“move house,” and, taking each 
of her newborn babies in turn by 
the scruff of the neck, carried 
them ■ all down into an under¬ 
ground burrow. No sooner had 
she established her family there 
than the other she-wolf decided 
to follow suit, and moved her 
family down into another burrow 
a few yards away from the first. 

Both removals were carried 
out after dark, and so quickly 
that keepers had no time to 
count the cubs. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, there are at least six to 
a litter, sometimes more. The 
young wolves at the time of 
writing are just getting on to 
their feet, and are beginning to 


A figurehead on the modern 
Norwegian freighter Bruno ; and, 
below, the figurehead of the screw 
corvette Scout looks out on a 
class of Wrens at the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Chatham. 


show themselves. At both bur¬ 
rows, which are visible from the 
fence, a tiny head can , some¬ 
times be seen as one of ftie 
babies takes a discreet peep 
around. 

^nother “nursery ” now attract¬ 
ing muck interest is one 
established by the Arctic Husky 
dogs, Jeeves and Jill, who recently 
presented the Zoological Society 
with a litter of eight pups. These 
canine infants are proving a 
profitable acquisition for the 
authorities; for Whipsnade has 
as many Huskies as it wants, and 
Jill’s litter will all be sold to 
visiters able to offer the animals 
satisfactory homes. 

Huskies have nearly doubled 
in value since before the war, 
yet public demand for them as 
pets is as keen as ever. Today’s 
price for the animals is 15 
guineas. Despite this, most of 
Jill’s family-has already been 
disposed of, although the pups 
will not be taken from their 
mother until they . are three 
months old. 

“We are very particular in 
choosing homes for our Huskies,” 
Mr Bates, the overseer, told me. 
“They are essentially outdoor 
animals.. They make excellent 
pets, but must have large out¬ 
door kennels and plenty of space 
for exercise.” 

The biggest “nursery” of all, 

• however, is that established 
this season by the wallabies. No 
fewer than 35 babies have been 
born, bringing the stock of these 
animals up to 115. This also is 
far more than Whipsnade needs, 
and many of the young wallabies 
are in consequence being “ex¬ 
ported as good will gifts ” to 
other zoos. Some of this 
season’s youngsters are going 
shortly to the zoos at Prague 
and Warsaw, and other Con¬ 
tinental menageries. One pair 
has already gone to live at the 
Chester Zoo. 

“Our wallabies are, of course, 
free to roam over most of the 
zoo-park, and we like having 
them about the place. But we 
don’t Want too many of them,” 
one official told me. "When they 
become too numerous they start 
breaking into the restaurant 
gardens and other forbidden 
places, where they soon make a 
meal of the flowers.” 


One of the most dramatic 
events in the whole history 
of flight took place on July 
25 just 40 years ago. For 
the first time the English 
Channel was crossed in an 
aeroplane—by a Frenchman, 
Louis Bleriot—and it was 
said that on that day Britain 
had ceased to be an island! 

J^ouis bleriot’s machine was a 
J crazy collection of birch and 
spruce, held together by piano 
wire and covered with fabric. 

With a leg badly burned in a 
flying accident only a few days 
earlier, Bleriot hobbled across 
the sand dunes at Les Baraques, 
near Calais, very early in the 
morning of July 25, 1909, and 
climbed into his tiny monoplane, 
the eleventh he had built. He 
started up his three-cylinder 25 
hp motor, and, turning to his 
friend Leblanc, shouted above the 
clattering Anzani engine, “Dites- 
moi, ou est Douvres?” Leblanc, 
still scarcely believing the great 
moment had come, pointed out 
to sea. ‘ That was all the “brief¬ 
ing” that Bleriot received. 

Then, at 4.35 am, he was off; 
slowly, bumpily at first over the 
sand, then into the air, and 
straight out to sea, with the de¬ 
stroyer Escopette following at 
full speed lest his engine, always 
prone to overheating, should 
fail him. The engine.had never 
run for more than twenty 
minutes before; now he was 
calling on it to give full power 
for at least twice that time. 

Somewhere around mid-Chan¬ 
nel, the steady beat began to 
falter. The engine was running 
hot, its power steadily decreas¬ 
ing. All the while those hungry 


waves beneath came steadily 
nearer. The destroyer was out 
of sight, far behind him. 

Then, providentially, a squall 
blew up, bringing with it a flurry 
of driving rain. The labouring 
engine was cooled, the steady 
beat resumed, and the precious 
height regained. With it came, 
the longed-for sight of the 
English coast, and Bleriot, now 
nearly exhausted by the constant 
struggle with the controls in the 
stiffish breeze, 1 saw Dover Castle. 

At 5.12 am he landed heavily 
in North Fall meadow, just 
below the Castle, having made 
the crossing without compass or 
instruments to guide him, at an 
average speed of 34 m p h„ 

Bleriot sat there alone for 
a while. Then the excited 
Pressmen reached him. 

Next, and a little ludicrously, 
a Customs official struggled 
through the crowd and insisted, 
quite correctly,' that the usual 
formalities be completed. 

Master of His Craft 

There were some difficulties 
over the wording of the historic 
document at first, but finally 
Bleriot was referred to, in sound 
nautical terms, as “Master of 
his vessel, Monoplane.” 

The thousands of passengers 
who will be flying across the 
Channel in luxurious .comfort 
this week have special cause for 
remembering Louis Bleriot. He 
died in 1936, on August 1, a few 
days after the anniversary of his 
great achievement. 

Master of his craft indeed he 
was, and deservedly he has his 
place in the Golden Book of 
Aviation. 


Petofi, Warrior Poet of Hungary 


Although Hungary is now 
closely associated with Russia 
many patriotic Hungarians will 
be prepared to render homage 
this week-end to a national hero 
who died in action against Rus¬ 
sian forces just a hundred years 
ago. 

He was Sandor Petofi, Hun¬ 
gary’s foremost poet, and’ at the 
early age of 27 he fell while 
fighting the enemies of Hun¬ 
garian liberty. Petofi’s voice 
came as the sounding of the 
‘nation's trumpet. In bidding his 
countrymen rise, lie com- 
i. posed a poem with the same 
speed and rush of inspiration 
that, 56 years earlier, had fired 
Rouget de Lisle, the French 
soldier, to the writing of the 
deathless Marseillaise. 

Bidding his martial fellows rise, 
Petofi asks, “Shall we be slaves 
or free?” and furnishes what he 
rightly imagined would be the 
response: 

We swear by the god of the 

Magyars, 

We swear to be slaves no longer. 
Containing six stanzas, the poem 


became the national song of the 
revolutionary Hungarians, and 
helped to establish his lasting 
fame. 

Though descended from a 
noble family, Petofi was in re- 
duced circum¬ 
stances, and had xdjwgggsk 

education piece- 

meal, from W&gk 

many different wk *sg, Wfyii 
schools. Yet, iP Jff*: Jgjjjgjjf 
with a genius tL* * 
for self-cduca- 
tion, he not only ' . ,-4'f 

mastered the Apf*' ' i 

ordinary school -4 

subjects, but A jfgfj k 
gained a know¬ 
ledge of Shakespeare, Whom 
he reverenced, of liberty-loving 
Byron, and of Dickens. 

As he grew older he took to the 
stage, tramping from . town to 
town, hungry, ill-shod, and his 
clothes the worse for patching. 
In his writings he told how at 
times the tears of misery he shed 
froze on his th-in pinched cheeks. 
More than once, in order to 


escape starvation, he joined the 
army. But all this time the fire 
of genius glowed within him, and 
in 1844, when he was 21, a good 
friend found a publisher for a 
volume of Petofi’s poems that no 
one else would issue. 

Scorning the old ponderous 
style, Petofi wrote as human be¬ 
ings think and talk. Hungary 
heard herself delightfully dis¬ 
coursing in his verse, and a new 
epoch in Hungarian literature 
dawned with his work. The tide ’ 
had turned for him and knew no 
ebb. He had a few years of peace 
and prosperity, enjoying the 
fame he had earned. But then 
came the war to which he had 
summoned the martial spirits of 
his nation, and he fell on the 
field of battle at Segesvar, on 
July 31, 1849. 

He had dreamed of such a 
death, and had expressed the 
hope that he might rest in a' 
general grave with others, un¬ 
named, who had given their lives 
for their country; his threefold 
wish was fulfilled in. each par¬ 
ticular. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey visits Eastbourne to talk with an . .. 

ENTERTAINMENTS MANAGER 


A children’s P T class in Redoubt Cardens draws 
a biz crowd of onlookers 


Altogether. Mr Hill has under 
him about 230 men and 
women, including administrative 


Sunburn treatment for a bather 


Visitors find their way with the aid of a map drawn 
by local High School girls 


in which they can make 5000 
fancy cakes (very fancy, too—I 
tried several) a day. Each cafe 
manageress has to calculate two 
days ahead what her require¬ 
ments will be; and as more 
people come when they can sit 
outside this can be quite a pro¬ 
blem in our changeable climate. 
And, by the way, they told me 
that the bill for broken crockery 
and glass every season is £400. 

We watched the concert party 
in the Redoubt Music Garden, 
specially picked for the right 
kind of show. One detail I 
noticed was that the loud¬ 
speakers, so necessary for an 
outdoor audience, were placed 
behind each wing of the stage; 
there were none behind the 
audience to produce an un¬ 
natural effect. 


'The Entertainments Manager 
must always be at the top 
of his form, pleasant and cheer¬ 
ful (whether he’s feeling that 
way or not) to all sorts of dif¬ 
ferent people—temperamental 
musicians or actresses, con¬ 
ference officials, distinguished 
visitors, ordinary visitors; and 
he must know how and when to 
give a word of praise or reproof. 

“It’s a profession of the 
future,” said George Hill, with 
that quick smile of his, as we 
shook hands. “It's one for 
young men. More and more Lea- 
side towns are appointing En¬ 
tertainments Managers—and in¬ 
land, towns, too, because of the 
Holidays at Home movement. 
There are all sorts of headaches, 
the biggest being the weather. 
Yes, it's a new profession, and 
we have an Institute of Municipal 
Entertainments Managers now." 


Jt did sound a pretty good sort 
of job to me—making tens 
of thousands of people happy 
every year. 


The Entertainments Manager, 
Mr George Hill 


T his new age of Holidays 
for All has produceda new 
kind of job—that.’of the 
Entertainments Manager. And 
that is how I came to run down 
to Eastbourne Hie other day to 
meet Mr George Hill. 

When you arrive at a seaside 
resort you expect to find all sorts 
of entertainment. That’s what 
a holiday is for. The sea, of 
course, is the big attraction, and 
you make your way toward it as 
soon as possible. But you expect 
that there will be something to 
do, some fun or other, all ready 
for you, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, every day and—wet or 
fine. 

Someone has got to think all 
this out very carefully, and 
that’s where the Entertainments 
Manager comes in. 

r JhtE seaside holiday, every year 
for everybody, is a fairly 
recent notion. For years the sea¬ 
side towns were content to let 
“pitches ” to any concert parties, 
sweetstall proprietors, hirers of 
boats or bathing tents who 
might come along. But now sea¬ 
side town councils are taking 
these things into their own 
hands. Each resort wants to 
make and keep a reputation; it 
wants its various shows to be of 
the best quality and suitable for 
the folk who use that particular 
resort. 

Old folk do not want paddling 
pools, and young folk do not 
want to play bowls, maybe, but 
the town has got to decide just 
how much demand there is for 
this or that kind of entertain¬ 
ment, and how much money is 
to be spent on it. 


staff, musicians and other resi¬ 
dent artistes, waitresses, cooks, 
electricians, groundsmen,, chair 
attendants, and the trained life- 
savers v?ho are always in . their 
boats watching the bathers. 
during the busy hours. 

Jr was real Entertainments 
Manager’s weather as we got 
into his little car and began our 
tour of ’ the fun and the games 
which he so lavishly supplies— 
a hot day with a cool breeze 
and a green-and-blue sea with 
a twinkle on it, and thousands 
of people enjoying it with the 
real holiday spirit. 

“Of course,” he said, “you are 
seeing it all in full swing. But 
my job stands or falls by what 
we do in the winter, preparing 
for the coming season. By the 
time the summer arrives it’s 
usually too late to put right any 
mistakes—engaging , the wrong 
artistes, for instance.” 

We ran along the Front to the 
Princes Park, still within sight 
of the sea, looked into an airy 
cafe with waitresses for the 
tables (no tiring “help-yourself ’’), 
and then went to the boating 
lake, where you can cruise in 
little power boats or sail model 
yachts. Mr Hill pointed out that 
the bank above the lake was the 
best place whence to watch the 
firework displays here, with 
everything reflected excitingly 
in the water. 

Later, we looked In at the 
building where are the swim- 
ing baths and the central kitchen 


Q-eorce Hill is the sort of 
chap I hoped an Entertain¬ 
ments Manager would be, though 
I’d never met one before. He has 
a quick, quiet way with him, a 
ready smile, of course, and you 
soon see that he has to have a 
thousand-and-one details at his " 
finger-tips. He has a nice, com¬ 
pact little block of offices over¬ 
looking Devonshire Park, and 
most of the time we were in 
that office the telephone was 
ringing, because everything for 
keeping the visitor happy, from 
engaging the bands on the Front 
to looking after bathing-huts 
and the most elaborate bathing 
chalets, or the catering in 14 
different cafes, is arranged here. 


Happy holiday-makers on the 
promenade at Eastbourne 


in Devonshire Park, or new ideas 
for the. Children’s Corner, or 
the appearance at the Winter 
Garden adjoining of some world- 
famous pianist. After a concert 
like that, the big hall may have 
to be converted into a dance 
floor by removing hundreds of 
tip-up seats and substituting a 
half-circle of chairs and tables 
laid for dinner, and all in 30 or 
40 minutes. 


Many national conventions 
and conferences meet at East¬ 
bourne and have to be catered 
for. 


t-nuaren s corner, Devonshire Park 


A N Entertainments Manager’s 
job is full of these details— 
keeping an expensive concert 
grand piano tuned against the 
effects of sea air, for instance. 
And at the big bandstand area, 
on the Grand Parade, which 
holds 1500 people under cover and 
1500 more in fine weather, Mr 
Hill paused at a pay-box to 
point out that an out-of-date 
notice about last week's enter¬ 
tainment had slipped down be¬ 
hind the cash register. The 
cashier couldn’t see it, but the 
public could. 


JAhom watching this kind of 
detail to arranging for the 
South of England Lawn Tennis 
Championships is all in the 
day’s work. Or it may be fixing 
up the big annual Flower Show 
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Land of Frozen Food 


Finalists on Parade 

Some of the under-six-years-of-age 
competitors in the All England 
Dancing competition held in London 
take a stroll in the sunshine before 
competing in the final. 


Steel Town in 
Southern Rhodesia 

gouTHEKN Rhodesia now has a 
vast steel works of her own. 
It is situated seven miles from 
Que Que, the town which grew 
up around the famous Globe and 
Phoenix gold mine. 

The township which has now 
grown up around the steel works 
is known as Riscom, after the 
Rhodesian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
mission. 

For many years it has been 
known that one of the hills at 
Riscom is very rich in iron ore. 
The works are sited on the old 
prospecting claims, where the 
original pegs can still be seen in 
the ground. The plant cost over 
£2,000,000, and much hard work 
was done before the first ingot of 
pig-iron was converted into steel 
little more than a year ago. 

British Equipment 

Each day approximately 70 
tons of pig-iron is produced, much 
of which is being turned into 
mild steel in the great open 
hearth purifier. 

The equipment for the powerful 
rolling mills was imported from 
Great Britain and is of the most 
modern design. At present the 
mill is not fully employed, dealing 
with the output of only one 
furnace, but it will be capable of 
handling the output from three 
further furnaces that are already 
planned. 

It has been estimated that 
there is enough iron ore in the 
hills at Riscom to keep the steel 
works fully occupied for at least a 
hundred years. 

Riscom is part of the Southern 
Rhodesian Government’s scheme 
to bring advancement and pros¬ 
perity to this comparatively 
young country. The towering- 
girders and tall steel chimneys 
are symbolical of Southern 
Rhodesia’s rapid industrial devel¬ 
opment, 

GARDEN FOR THE 
BLIND 

J ^ special garden for the blind 
has been designed at Sunder¬ 
land and is in course of prepara¬ 
tion. The plants and flowers are 
being selected as suitable, because 
of scent or touch, for blind people, 
and will be marked with metal 
tags in Braille. Four-inch kerbs 
will act as foot-guides. 


This week our correspondent 
■who is visiting America tells us 
of a shopping expedition in a 
frozen-food store. 

'J'he United States is rapidly 
becoming the land of frozen 
food. 

It has always had more 
refrigerators than any other 
country, and even the most 
humble home is not complete 
without one of those gleaming 
cupboards which keep food fresh 
and appetising. But now the 
wares which come from the 
grocer, the greengrocer, the milk¬ 
man, the butcher . are frozen. 
Jack Frost is working for all of 
them. 

I was invited to view a new 
frozen-food shop. Sparkling with 
chromium and electric light, the 
shop was a complete food store. 
I took my little trolley and 
pushed it down the aisles. I 
noticed how cool it was. I put 
my hand to the racks of food and 
felt the ice-cold refrigeration 
running underneath the shelves. 
The customers were walking 
round a gay refrigerator turned 
into a food shop. 

Here was the meat section. 
Rows of sausages, steaks, pork 
chops, sirloins of beef laid out in 
cold array—and no ration cards 
needed. There was no butcher 
with gory axe <yrd knife standing 
behind a wooden bench. In the 
cool and quiet of the shop house¬ 
wives were selecting their Sunday 
joints which were in transparent 
wrappings and refreshingly cool 
to the touch. 


F.D.R. 



Sculptor Stinius Fredriksen working 
on his 14-foot-high statue of the 
l 2 te President Roosevelt which is 
to be erected in Oslo. 


The next section was what 
Britons would call greengrocery. 
No dirty, messy cabbages, no 
bunches of carrots dripping with 
soil, no old boxes burdened with 
potatoes. 

No pushing, no waiting to be 
served. You just chose your fresh 
cabbage, your asparagus, and 
your spinach and popped them 
into the trolley; then passed on 
to the canned section of the 
shop where every conceivable 
wonder in food was available. 

Another part of the shop was 
devoted to prepared foods all 
ready for the table. Underneath 
the shelves on which they were 
displayed ran the cool line of 
refrigeration. No hot and stuffy 
shelves. No flies and glass- 
topped containers hiding a few 
weak sandwiches and a few buns. 
Next to the prepared foods was 
a wide and deep container with 
ice-cream cartons of infinite 
variety. You dipped into the 
glacier, as it were, and took your 
choice. 

Then you took the trolley along 
with your purchases to the 
entrance to the shop, where a 
man added up the cost, and you 
emerged into the sunshine with 
your frozen foods ready for cook¬ 
ing. No more preparation, no 
cleaning' at the sink, no messy 
papers and dirty baskets. 

A paradise for housewives—and 
for children, too! 

Oldest of 90,000 
Pillar Boxes 

^fter standing in Lordship 
Lane, London, for nearly a 
century, Britain’s oldest pillar¬ 
box is to be sent to the Post 
Office Museum. Six-sided, and 
taller than the modern pillar-box, 
it is being replaced only because, 
in spite of its size, it holds fewer 
letters. 

This type went out in 1874 
when cylindrical boxes became 
standard and, about the same 
time, the official colour became 
red; before that it had been 
green. 

The first pillar-box seems to 
have been erected at St Helier, 
Jersey, in 1852 and two years 
passed before London's first was 
installed at the corner of Fleet 
Street and Farringdon • Street. 
For some time businessmen 
fought shy of it, preferring to 
post their mail at the General 
Post Office at St Martin’s-le- 
Grand. By 1860, however, Eng¬ 
land had nearly 2000 pillar-boxes. 
Today there are 5500 in London 
and 90,000" in the whole country. 


The Child: vn 



HEART OF LONDON 


ews of the revolutionary plan., 
for the churches of the City ' 
of London (dealt with on page 
z) would have gladdened the 
heart of Sir Christopher Wren. 
He hoped in his day to plan a 
fairer, more . noble heart of 
London, and in spite of.the han¬ 
dicaps imposed did build beauti¬ 
ful churches and hand down a 
glorious heritage. Part of that 
heritage was destroyed .in the 
war ; most of that which remains 
is to be restored and enriched. 

London's heart—that square 
mile of tradition, custom, ro¬ 
mance, and business—is to be 
adorned again by the symbols of 
the Christian religion. Nearly 
forty churches are to be restored. 
Old boundaries are to be re¬ 
drawn. Old buildings are to be 
put to new purposes. Old privi¬ 
leges are to be used in a fresh 
manner. The heart of London is 
to beat again in tune with the 
past and the present. 

This is good news, not only for 
those who spend their lives 
in the City of London, but for all 
lovers of London—“ flower of 
cities all.” It is a recognition 
that religion and the life of man 
cannot properly be separated. 
Thirty-six churches in one small 
area may seem too many, but 
under the new plan each is to 
serve not only London but the 
whole country. London’s heart 
may become the heart of a re¬ 
vival of faith. 

Edmund Spenser called Lon- . 
don My most kindly nurse, That 
to me gave this life’s native source. 
And that is how countless mil¬ 
lions affectionately regard the 
capital. 

WIhat happens at the real heart 
of London is therefore of 
the utmost significance ; and 
London’s new church plan may 
prove a token of the brightest 
hope for the whole country. 


Atomic Alchemists 

The ancient alchemists who 
spent their lives trying to 
turn base metals into gold 
laboured in vain. But the 
modern atomic scientists have 
-succeeded where the medieval 
furnace-blower failed, except 
that the atomic process in¬ 
volves transmuting a metal 
even more precious than gold. 1 
- “ We are often asked whether 
we can produce gold artificially,” 
said Sir John Cockcroft, in a 
recent address at Oxford! " We 
can in fact do this, but since 
we have to start from platinum, 
and the process is rather ext 
pensive, we are not likely to put 
the gold mines out of operation 
in the forseeable future.” 

The " philosopher’s stone ” 
which was to turn everything it 
touched into gold, and for which 
even Sir Isaac Newton searched 
in his earlier years, has not been 
found ; but Sir Isaac would have > 
been fascinated by a nuclear : 
reactor, inside which neutrons 
flying about produce transmuta-' 
tion from one element into 
another. 


Galloping into History 



This caricature of the young "Sir 
Winston de Churchill ” was drawn 
by the famous cartoonist the late f 
Sir F. Carruthers Gould. It is in 
the exhibition of British Humorous 
Art at the Royal Society of Arts 
in the'Adelphi, London. 


The Nation’s Sweet 
Tooth 

A s many of us know to our cost, 
the de-rationing of sweets 
has not proved a success. Many 
boys and girls cannot remember 
the days when one could buy 
as many sweets as one had 
money to pay for them. That 
seemed an impossible dream, and 
an impossible dream it continued 
to be when the Government 
made its well-meant experiment. 
Some of us found we were able 
to obtain fewer sweets than when 
they had been rationed. 

Dr Edith Summerskill of the 
Ministry of Food some time ago 
explained the failure by saying 
that the nation has a sweet 
tooth the size of which the 
Government had been unable to 
assess. 

Now, alas, sweets are to be 
rationed once more. One lesson, 
however, we have learned: if 
we have to wait till we are grown 
up before sweets are again 
liberated, we will let our children 
have the first go at them. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Macaulay wrote, Knowledge 
advances by steps and not by leaps. 


Under the Et 


PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If school terms can j 
be used at home 

jyjANY people go in for camping 
. holidays. Most prefer to 
camp out. 

3 

yj POET loves to drink in the 
beauty of the landscape. Must{ 
have an eye-glass. 

3 

gOME people always boil potatoes 
in their shins. Haven’t they a 
saucepan ? 

□ 

MUSICAL conductor is said to 
look more like a doctor. And is 
always ready for a practice . 

,3 

gCARLET geraniums have followed 
the red tulips in beds facing 
Buckingham Palace. Where to ? ; 
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THINGS SAID 

Couth Africans must not be 
narrow, but must behave 
greatly and with magnanimity, to 
build up a permanent replica of 
.western civilisation. 

General Smuts 

'There are things about the 
English which even the 
English themselves do not always 
understand clearly, and which 
are frequently completely mis¬ 
understood outside England. 

Mr Menzies of Australia 

Oowever great the difficulties, 
\ve can afford to smile 
sometimes. We can’t afford not 
to. Sir Hartley Shaivcross 

VV/e are the spiritual heirs of a 
unique treasure, the Eng¬ 
lish language—torch bearers of a 
sacred flame which we dare not 
allow to be dimmed. 

L. S. Amery, il/ P 

Do You Know a 
Pulheem ? 

'f . 

. Asked which medical categories 
, qualified soldiers for service 
in Hong Kong, Mr. Shinwell told 
the House of Commons that it 
was very complicated, but all 
embodied in the term Pulheems. 

The War Minister then ex¬ 
plained the new word : 

P for physical capacity. 

U for upper limbs. 

L for locomotion. 

H for hearing. 

EE for eyesight. 

M for mental capacity. 

S for emotional stability. 


FROG FABLE 

'J’he first international rally of 
disabled Scouts at Lunteren, 
Holland, which ended last Satur¬ 
day, had a frog as its emblem. 

The emblem commemorates a 
story told by Lord Baden-Powell 
of a frog which fell into a bowl 
of milk. At first it looked as 
though it could not escape. But 
so determinedly did the frog 
struggle that it churned the milk 
into butter and was able to climb 
to freedom. 

In the light of this little tale 
what could be a more fitting 
emblem for brave Scouts who 
have overcome their handicaps ? 


iitor’s Table 

^yHAT is the hey to .good hair¬ 
dressing ? It is to be found in 
a loch of hair. 

0 

JJ3CAL Councils should he less 
rigid in dealing with applica¬ 
tions for private development. And 
should see that the costs arc not stiff. 
0 

gOVS. do not think enough about. 

dressing up, says a critic. So 
he gives them a dressing down. 


CHILDREN’S SAINT 

Tuly. 25 is St Christopher’s Day. 
■I He is the saint of little 
children, and there is a beautiful 
medieval legend concerning him. 

St Christopher determined to 
find the strongest monarch in 
the world and be his servant. 
His quest led him to the Evil 
One, but finding that Satan 
fled in fear from a Crucifix he 
sought “ the Christ.” 

He was advised by a holy 
hermit to dwell beside a river 
and carry to safety any way¬ 
farer who .might ask his aid. 
One night a little child “ prayed 
hynr goodly to here liym over 
the water," and the giant lifted 
the little one on his shoulder and 
then plunged boldly into the 
stream. 

The water rose higher and 
higher as he advanced, and 
the Child became heavier. and 
heavier; and Christopher began to 
fear that the torrent would bear 
them away. But at last he 
reached the opposite bank, and 
carefully set down his burden. 

He said " Chylde, Thou hast 
put me in grete peryle : Thou 
wayest all most as I had all 
the world upon me.” 

The Child replied " Thou, 
hast not only borne all the world 
upon thee but thou has borne 
Hynr that created and made all 
the world upon thy shoulders. 
I am Jesus Christ. 

Be thou My servant Chris¬ 
topher 

A nd serve Me evermore, 

In carrying My little ones 

Across from shore to shore. 


Lammas Day 

August the First is Lammas 
Day, which derives its name 
from two Anglo-Saxon words 
meaning “loaf” and “mass,” 
an indication of the original 
place of the festival in the yearly 
round. 

Harvest Thanksgiving sees the 
crops safely gathered in, but on 
August 1 it was the custom to 
offer thanks by bringing to 
church a loaf of bread made from 
the new season’s corn—the first- 
fruits. Begun was the harvest for 
which prayers were offered at 
Rogation-tide, and which came 
from the land tilled with the 
plough paraded on Plough 
Monday. 

Lammas Day was observed in 
Anglo-Saxon times and its roots 
are deep in paganism. After the 
Norman Conquest the custom 
gradually began to die out ; but 
of late (on the Sunday nearest to 
August 1) a revival on a limited 
scale has begun, and now once 
more the first fruits of the har¬ 
vest are brought into certain 
churches. 



y 7/ 1:1 question has been asked: What 
does a woman want when she 
'.■ttys a tea-pot ? Tea, surely. 


THE SUNNY SIDE 

■youTH ! Youth ! how r buoyant 
are thy hopes ! they turn 
Like marigolds towards the 
sunny side. Jean Ingelow 

—++— 

Golden Rule 

J^Jy rule always was to do the 
business of the day in the 
day. Duke of Wellington 


White Friend of the 
Redskin 

|7ew people can be aware that an English missionary society 
founded in Cromwell’s time still exists. But it is true, and 
July 27 marks its tercentenary. It is the New England Company, 
the oldest Protestant Missionary Society in Britain, if not in the 
world, and it was founded in 1649 by the Long Parliament as a 
mission to Red Indians. 


/ef f SO, 1949 ' 



We Two 

Bedit de Monda, a Pyrenean Moun¬ 
tain dog, being taken for a walk 
at a Surrey dog show. 


OFF.FOR THE 
WALKER CUP 

Qn Thursday this week dozens 
of golf clubs will be carried 
aboard the Queen Elizabeth, and 
with them -will go the party of 
British amateur golfers chosen 
to play in the Walker Cup 
matches against America’s team 
in three weeks’ time. 

The Walker Cup competition 
was instituted in 1922, and since 
then, except during the war 
years, teams representing Britain 
and America have met every 
other year, alternately in this 
country and in the States. Nine 
matches in all have been played, 
but on only one occasion have 
our amateur golfers been success¬ 
ful—in 1938, at St Andrews. 

The forthcoming match will 
take place at the Winged Foot 
course, in New York, and our 
representatives will need to be 
at the top of their form to con¬ 
quer the powerful American team 
in the humid, sultry weather 
likely at this time of the year. 

The British team is a blend of 
youth and experience, led by P. 
B. “Laddie ” Lucas, of Sandy 
Lodge, who should prove a 
popular skipper. With him will 
be Arthur Ferowne, who is only 
19; Kenneth Thom (Hendon), a 
really big hitter, who first came 
to the fore in the Boys’ Cham¬ 
pionship; Ronnie White (Royal 
Liverpool); and the redoubtable 
Jimmy Bruen and big Sam Mc- 
Cready, who both come from 
Ireland. 

A New Eye For 
Television 

new lens has been invented 
which does for the television 
camera what the telescope does 
for the eye. The lens was the 
idea of Dr H. Hopkins, who is 
optical consultant to the BBC 
Engineering Division, and who 
brought it to perfection. 

The lens enables the operator 
of the television camera to 
choose any part" of the scene 
being televised, such as a pro¬ 
cession, and magnify it until a 
close-up of any detail is obtained, 
with perfect clarity. The lens 
had a preliminary try-out at the 
Cup Final, when viewers had an 
opportunity of judging its merits. 

Having now won its spurs the 
flew lens is ready for fresh fields 
of conquest, and should enable 
such out-of-doors events as 
cricket matches, the Lord Mayor’s 
show, and many others to be tele¬ 
vised with greater effect. The 
new lens replaces such clumsy 
appliances as tele-photo lenses 
which had to be clamped on to 
the front of the television camera 
when a close-up was wanted. 


Originally called “A Corpora¬ 
tion for the Promoting and 
Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians of New England,” 
this society owed its inspiration 
to the saintly John Eliot, “the 
Apostle to the Red Indians.” He 
was the first. to preach to them 
in their tongue, the first to form 
communities of Indian Pro¬ 
testant Christians, and the first 
to translate the Bible into their 
language. 

Today, in a room looking out 
over Bloomsbury Square, London, 
are relics of those far-off times, 
and this room itself is a direct 
link with that first 17th-century 
missionary, for it is the head¬ 
quarters of the New England 
Company, the lineal descendant 
of the Corporation founded by 
the Long Parliament. 

The Company has an income 
of £4000 a year, all derived from 
property made over to it long 
ago; for when the Long Parlia¬ 
ment ordered that this Corpora¬ 
tion should be formed, they 
directed that a general collec¬ 
tion for it should be made 
throughout the counties, towns, 
and parishes of England, and the 
money so raised was invested in 
land and houses. 

Boyle of Boyle’s Law 

Among the earliest benefactors 
of the Corporation was Robert 
Boyle, “Father of modern 
chemistry ” and the inventor of 
Boyle's Law, who was Governor 
of the Corporation from 1661 to 
1669. But it is the name of 
John Eliot which is most 
cherished by this company; he 
it was who started the good 
work still quietly carried on 
by the granting of donations 
to various missionary under¬ 
takings. 

John Eliot was perhaps the 
first Englishman to appear 
among the Indians without fear 
or the desire for gain. The 
phlegmatic Redskins grunted in 
astonishment at this white man 
who could speak their language 
and who came among them un¬ 
afraid in smiling friendship, 
with little Indian children crowd¬ 
ing happily round him for the 


sweets and other little .gifts 
which, they knew he always 
carried for them in his deep 
pockets. In their own tongue 
he gave them the Christian mes¬ 
sage of forgiveness, love, and 
peace. 

A Hertfordshire man, John 
Eliot went to Boston, New Eng¬ 
land, in 1631 and began to study 
the language of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Indians. The settlers 
were frequently at war with the 
Indians, but John Eliot antici¬ 
pated William Penn who, 50 years 
later, set out to “subdue, the 
savages by the weapons of love 
and justice.” 

Praying Indians 

Quite alone, Eliot journeyed 
through swamps and forest 
wilds, taking his life in his 
hands, but never was a toma¬ 
hawk lifted against him. After 
converting many of the Indians, 
his next task was to establish 
what became known as towns of 
“praying Indians.” 

He travelled many miles visit¬ 
ing his communities, his life in 
danger from jealous medicine 
men and hostile chiefs. But 
always his obvious goodness dis¬ 
armed enmity. One of his friends 
said that “Since the death of 
the apostle Paul, a nobler, truer, 
warmer spirit than John Eliot 
never lived.” 

In spite of his travels through 
the trackless wilderness, he con¬ 
tinued to labour at his transla¬ 
tion of the Bible. This was first 
published in 1663 with the Indian 
title: “Mamusse Wunneetupana- 
tamwe up-Biblium God.” Eliot 
himself contributed towards the 
cost of printing it, though his 
salary was only £50 a year. 

It is sad to reflect' that war 
between the Indians and the 
Colonists brought disaster to his 
settlements of converted Indians. 
Both sides suspected them, and 
they were cruelly oppressed by 
the Colonists. 

John Eliot was still preaching 
to the Indians when he was 84, 
but two years later, in 1690, he 
told his friends, “I am drawing 
home,” and murmured: “Wel¬ 
come joy.” 
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Scotland’s New 
War Memorial? 

A Historic Hall 

Jt has been officially proposed 
that the historic Hall of Par¬ 
liament in Stirling Castle, a 
magnificent example of Scottish 
15th-century architecture and 
also one of the first in Britain to 
be influenced by the Renaissance, 
should become the Scottish War 
Memorial of the Second World 
War. 

Although the exterior of the 
building is in good condition, 
much of the splendour of its in¬ 
terior was destroyed during 
.thoughtless renovations made at 
-the end of the 18th century. 
Luckily, there exist 18th-century 
drawings of the original building, 
and these could be used for a 
general reconstruction. 

The architect of the Hall of 
Parliament was Robert Coch¬ 
rane, a favourite of James III, 
who became so powerful that the 
Scottish nobles hated him and 
plotted his death. Lord Gray, 
having recounted the fable of 
the mice who declared it would 
be a good thing if someone could 
hang a warning bell round the 
neck of their enemy, the cat, 
Archibald, Earl of Angus, offered 
to do so and thus earned the 
nickname Bell-the-Cat. 

Archibald led the nobles into 
the king’s tent, pulled out Coch¬ 
rane and other favourites of 
James and hanged them at the 
town bridge. 

SOS FROM COLL 

'T'he main industry of the tiny 
island of Coll, on the west 
coast of Scotland, is milk produc¬ 
tion, and every day the only 
motor lorry on the island makes 
its round of the farms to collect 
the milk for cheese-making. 

The other day, however, the 
island’s industry faced a crisis, 
for the lorry broke down, and 
the islanders were faced with an 
awkward ' interval of four days 
until it could be replaced from 
the mainland. An SOS went 
out from Coll, and a chivalrous 
garage proprietor from Oban 
flew in his own plane to the 
island and was able to carry out 
the urgent repairs and save the 
situation. 


Steps to 



If you saw the 
Olympic Games last 
year, you will re¬ 
member how well 
Britain's Dorothy 
Manley challenged 
Mrs Blankers-Koen. 


Sporting Fame & Dorothy Manley 



Dorothy (now Mrs Hall) 
started to run when nine, 
13 years ago. Although she 
twice won the Essex 100 
yards championship, she was 
listed as an Olympics 
“ possible ” as a high jumper. 


Her best jump was 4 feet 
II inches. Dorothy’s coach, 
however, decided that her 
future was as a sprinter, 
and as such she was chosen 
to represent her native 
country at Wembley. 


Dorothy ran her first-round 
100 metres in 12.1 seconds, 
and in the final finished 
second to the redoubt¬ 
able “ Flying Dutchwoman,” 
with the creditable time of 
12.2 seconds. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 30, 1949 

More Readers 
Win Bicycles 

Results of Jig-Saw and 
What’s Wrong Contests 

Awards in No 3 of the CN 
Weekly Competitions are as 
follows. The first prize of a 
NEW BICYCLE goes to: 
Margaret Robinson, 

379 Sidcup Road, 

Eltham, S E 9, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

CAMERAS are awarded to: 
Brian Short, Harrow; Jennifer 
Simpson, Elgin; Anne Wells, 
King’s Lynn; Greta Vincent, 
Farncombe; C. Clayton, Sur¬ 
biton. 

SOLUTION: Bugle, flying-boat, 
goose, kettle, leek, moth, mule, 
padlock, radish, secateurs, slipper, 
water-tap. 


Many Adventures of a Hero and His Book 


'J'he recent sale by auction of 
a copy of the first edition of 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
brought to mind the fever of 
excitement created when the 
book first appeared in 1926. 

Its author, T. E. Lawrence, was 
the boys' perfect hero. He was 
a profoundly learned Oxford 
scholar who travelled the Bible 
lands, exploring and excavating; 
and being too short for the 
British Army when the First 
World War came, he promoted 
and led the Arab revolt against 
the Turks. 

Lawrence of Arabia, as he be¬ 
came universally known, talked 
with the Arabs in their own 
tongue; he ate their food; he 
went barefooted in Arab robes; 
he shared all their perils up to 
the complete victory of the 
Arabs and Allies; and at the 
subsequent Peace Conference he 
made himself a world figure in 
•diplomacy. Peace did not end 
his adventures, however, nor 
those of his famous book! Much 
of it was written in Paris, some 
of it in a Handley Page aero¬ 
plane as he journeyed to Cairo 
and beyond; and just when the 
work v/as complete he lost all 
but a fragment, the manuscript 
vanishing for ever at Reading 
Station at Christmas 1919. 

Re-written, the book was read 


in proof by Bernard Shaw and 
his late wife, to whom Lawrence 
declared himself deeply indebted, 
adding that all the semicolons in 
the book were theirs. (It was 
from Mr Shaw’s collection that 
the sale copy came.) 

Printed in America in order to 
secure copyright, the book was 
deliberately offered there at so 
enhanced a price that few could 
buy it, while early British copies 
cost £30 each. But fame and 
fortune brought no happiness to 
Lawrence. Dissatisfied with the 
way the Arabs were treated after 
their victory, he abandoned his 
career as scholar and traveller, 
dropped his name and became 
Aircraftman “Shaw ” of the 


RAF, which he joined as a 
lowly mechanic. 

As Aircraftman Shaw the re¬ 
nowned Lawrence of Arabia con¬ 
tinued to live, secluded and un¬ 
happy; and .as such he died, 
victim of a motor-cycle accident, 
in May 1935, when, mere youth 
though he looked, he was 47. 

With all his learning and all 
his gift for leadership, Lawrence 
remained always a boy at heart 
—a boy of geriius, with the 
strength and valour of a giant, 
who was at ease with princes and 
professors, with admirals and 
generals, yet was happiest by 
the desert camp fire of the 
Arabs who had loved and trusted 
and followed him. 


Eland Steaks and Impala Chops 


"^yHEN South African house¬ 
wives go to the butcher’s 
these days (writes a C N corre¬ 
spondent in the Union) many of 
them ask to be supplied with a 
leg of kudu, or perhaps some 
eland steaks, or maybe some im¬ 
pala chops. For, owing to the 
shortage of meat stocks and the 
dwindling of sheep and cattle 
herds, the butchers are turning 
to the country’s native antelope 
herds. 

South African antelopes are 


easily tamed and several varieties 
breed well in captivity. That 
being so, many Orange Free State 
farmers have sold their flocks of 
sheep and gone in for the breed¬ 
ing of eland, wildebeest, red 
hartebeest, springbuck, and kudu. 
All these animals provide excel¬ 
lent meat that is eagerly sought 
after by the knowing housewife. 

To avoid ruthless destruction 
of wild animals, the State plans 
to issue special licences to those 
farmers who breed antelopes. 


Tn Competition No 4 the PRIZE 
BICYCLE for the best 
correct entry according to age 
has been awarded to: 

Anne McKinney, 

23 Bushmills Road, 

Coleraine, Northern Ireland. 

CAMERAS are awarded to: 
Alan Cross, Wool ton; Jean 
.Usman, West Mailing; Cynthia 
Leah, East Tilbury; Geoffrey 
Slater, St Helens; Richard 
Bennett, Bangor. 

SOLUTION : 1. Coat buttoned to 
the left. 2, Curled tail. 3. Diagonal 
strings on racket. 4, Reversed 
blade of knife. 5. Bulb fitted for 
both screw and bayonet fitting. 
6, Letter reversed. 7, Saw edge on 
back of blade. 8, Focus adjustment 
missing. 9, Instrument out of 
alignment. 10, Cover back to front. 
11, Viewfinder missing. 12, Spider 
shown with six legs Instead of 
eight. 

Another competition is an¬ 
nounced on page 9. Why not 
try to win one of the splendid 
prizes offered? 

Goodbye, Soapsuds! 

few weeks ago the C N 
wrote of the Texas pony 
Soapsuds, favourite companion 
of Will Rogers, the famous 
American humorist. Now Soap¬ 
suds has died at the age of 30, 
and he has been buried on the 
Rogers Ranch, a memorial State 
Park, where he passed the even¬ 
ing of his days in peace. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS—Jules Verne’s Great Story Told in Pictures 




The sailing sledge safely crossed the snow- 
covered plain and reached Omaha, where 
Mr Fogg and his party caught the train for 
Chicago. There they changed trains and sped 
on towards New York, where they arrived 
at night on December II. Their train drew 
up at the pier from which the Cunard steamers 
for Liverpool started. This v/as the last lap 
of Mr Fogg’s journey and it seemed he must 
now win his wager. 



Then they found that the steamer for Liver¬ 
pool had left only 45 minutes previously ! 
Mr Fogg had now only 9 days 13 hours and 
45 minutes left in which to complete his 
journey round the world in 80 days. There 
v/as no other steamer leaving that could 
get him there in time, lean was in despair, 
but Mr Fogg kept calm. “ We'll see what 
we can do tomorrow,” he said coolly ; and 
took them to a hotel in New York. 



Next morning he foun'd a small steamer 
ready to leave the Htfdson River and went on 
board to ask the captain where he was going. 
The captain, a surly fellow, said, to Bordeaux 
—and he did not take passengers. He 
refused Fogg’s offer of money to go to 
Liverpool. Fogg thought of a plan and 
offered him 8003 dollars to take his party 
to Bordeaux. He agreed and Fogg and the 
others boarded the Henrietta. 


At sea Fogg carried 
out his plan and 
locked the captain in 
his cabin, so that 
Fogg could take over 
the ship. The sailors, 
who did not like the 
captain, came over to 
Fogg’s side when he 
offered them money. 


Mr Fogg himself took 
the wheel on the bridge 
and set the little ship’s 
course for Liverpool, 
for he had never had 
any intention of going 
to Bordeaux. It was 
obvious that he had 
had experience of sea¬ 
manship. 


Can Mr Fogg Get the Henrietta 


Safeiv 


to Liverpool? See Next Week’s Instalm 
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BILL and JILL, the C N twins, find adventure in Bradford 



The Man Who 
Wanted a Toy 
Steam-Roller 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



C 


! an’t you sell me a steam¬ 
roller? I most particu¬ 
larly wanted to buy a 
steam-roller.” 

Bill Watson glanced a little 
impatiently at the speaker, for 
he was waiting his turn to be 
served in a toy-shop. 

Bill, his twin sister Jill, and 
his Uncle Dick were spending a 
few days, in Bradford. While 
walking round the city they had 
come upon a shop window filled 
with model cars, lorries, and 
traffic signs of every imaginable 
variety. The sight of them made 
Bill’s eyes shine, for he was 
a collector of these models, and 
there were many here that he 
had never seen before. 

Bill was eagerly waiting for his 
turn to examine the shop¬ 
keeper’s stock, but the man in 
front of him was taking a mad¬ 
deningly long time. He had 
already chosen a big assortment 
which included two buses, a 
police car, various models of pri¬ 
vate cars, a parking sign, and 
some “Keep Left ” pillars. 

"These are for my nephew,” 
the man was explaining to the 
shopkeeper. “He’s been in bed 
for a long time, poor chap, and 
he has a special fancy for a. 
steam-roller. Are you sure you 
couldn’t manage just one?” 

“We’re sold right out of.them,” 
was the answer. “There will be 
some more next week if you 
would like me to save you one.” 

“I’m afraid that would be too 
late,” declared the customer. 
"You see his—er—birthday is to¬ 
day. I'll take that bulldozer 
instead.” 

it ill’s face wore a puzzled frown 
as he joined Jill and Uncle 
Dick outside. 

“Did you notice that man who 
came out of the shop just before 
me?” he asked. “It’s funny. 
We’ve never been in Bradford 
before, yet I’ve got a feeling that 
I know him.” 

“That’s hardly surprising,” 
chuckled Uncle Dick. “He has 
the room next to yours at our 
hotel.” 

“Of course! ” exclaimed Bill. 
He grew thoughtful again. Then 
he spoke suddenly: “Uncle Dick, 
you know that model steam¬ 
roller I bought yesterday? Would 
you’mind very much if I gave it 
away?” 

“It’s up to you, old man,” 
Uncle Dick answered. “It was 
your pocket-money that paid for 
it. But why give it away? I 
thought it was just what you 
wanted.” 


-dill explained 
overheard in 


could hear several men talking. 
He tapped on the door. No one 
answered. He tapped twice more, 
louder. Still no one took any 
notice. 

Then, acting on impulse, he 
opened the door a few inches 
and peeped into the room. 

H e got the shock of his life. 

Four men were on their 
hands and knees in the middle 
of the floor, which was littered 
with toys. They were arranging 
the little models to form a com¬ 
plete street scene.- They were so 
absorbed in what they were do¬ 
ing that none of them noticed 
Bill’s astonished face peeping 
round the edge of the door. 

The man who had been in the 
shop was saying: 

“It’s a pity I couldn’t get that 
steam-roller. We’ll have to use 
this bulldozer and just pretend, 
see? But don’t forget; it isn’t a 
bulldozer really. It’s a steam¬ 
roller.” 

Bill was staggered. Here were . 
four fully-grown men crawling 
about the floor and playing with 
their toys with all the enthusiasm 
of a bunch of boys! 

The man who had been in the 
shop seemed to have taken 
charge of everything. 

“This is where the road is up, 
see? Single-line traffic. Now pre¬ 
tend this book that I’m'standing 
on edge is the big store on the 
corner. I think we’ve got the 
island with the Keep Left sign 
in the wrong place. It ought to 
come farther along here. Fine! 
Now, Fred, you're supposed to be 
waiting round the corner with 
your four-seater. No, not there, 
you idiot. Can’t you see I’ve put 
a No Parking sign there? From 
where you sit you can just see 


the bus stop. Gus, you’ll have 
the furniture van, and you’ll 
start off from here- at this Road- 
up board.” 

The man called Gus nodded 
and grinned, but Fred looked, 
put out. 

'J'o Bill’s amazement they all 
began quarrelling in loud 
voices until the man who had 
bought the toys gave an angry 
shout. 

“Quiet, everybody! This is my 
show, and-we’ll do it the way I 
say!” He looked sharply at the 
fourth man. “You want to say 
something, Tom?” 

“I haven’t got the layout ex- , 
actly clear yet. From this corner,” 
said Tom, laying his finger on 
the book, “what’s the direction of 
the Town Hall?” 

“Over there by that chair-leg,” 
answered the other. “Fair 
enough? Right then. Gus, you 
must get quickly through the side 
streets and as soon as you can 
into Bolton Road, past the 
G P O, round Forster Square, 
turn left down Market Street, 
past the Town Hall and meet me 
at the roundabout at the top of 
Moriey Street. O K?” 

“Why waste time turning off at 
Market Street?” grumbled Fred, 
who seemed determined to argue 
about everything. “I say let him 
go straight through Kirkgate to 
Godwin Street. It’s easier.” 

Once more they all began 
talking together angrily. Bill 
closed the door quietly and tip¬ 
toed back to his own room, where 
he found Jill waiting. 

JJill told his twin what he had 
seen. 

“Crawling about on the floor 
like a launch of kids with their 
toys,” Bill finished, “and arguing 
. like mad, ” 

Jill looked at her brother as if 
she could hardly believe him. 

"Are you just making this up?” 
she asked suspiciously. 

“I’ll prove it to you,” Bill said 
stoutly. “Bring me your hand- 
mirror, and borrow Uncle Dick’s 
walking-stick.” 

Bill used an odd piece of wire 
which he kept in his suitcase to 
fasten the mirror at an angle to 



Homeward Bound 

After a busy day’s haymaking four land girls, accompanied by 
Dobbin and his master, make their way to the farmhouse at 
Hyde Farm, near Cheltenham. 


what he had 
the shop, and 
when they all got back to their 
hotel he unpacked his case and 
took out the steam-roller. It was 
such a grand model that he was 
sorely tempted not to give it 
away after all. 

"Yes, I will,” he decided.' “If I 
was ill in bed on my birthday, 
and had been specially looking 
forward to something, I’d hate to 
be disappointed.” 

He tvent along to the next 
room. As he stood at the door he 


the end of the stick. Leaning 
from the window, he poked out 
the stick until it was level with 
the window of the next room. 

“Can you see anything in the 
mirror?” he asked. 

The man called Gus was push¬ 
ing his toy car across the carpet, 
and Tom was following after 
him, both zigzagging to and fro 
as if they were out of their 
senses. They stopped. All the 
men looked at each other. Then 
they burst out laughing. 

“Well?” asked Bill triumph¬ 
antly. 

“Great babies!” cried Jill con¬ 
temptuously. “They should be 
ashamed of themselves.” 

Uncle Dick came into the room. 
A friend had arranged that while 
the twins were in Bradford they 
should have the chance to see 
over a woollen mill. It was time 
to go. 

Ther twins had a busy and ex¬ 
citing afternoon, touring the mill, 
but Uncle Dick noticed several 
times that Bill didn’t Seem to be 
taking everything in. His 
thoughts' were ' wandering. The 
truth was that he still couldn’t 
get over the sight of those four 
men crawling round the hotel 

room floor and playing with their 

..... ..iniimmi.. 

WIN A NEW BICYCLE! 

. . . in CN Competition No 10-Cameras as Other Prizes 

ALL you have to clo is to get'your pen or pencil and make a list on a postcard or single sheet of paper of the different 

kinds of houses shown below. Thus : E — Counting House is one answer. Now it is up to you to find the other nine ! 

Remember, every answer ends in house. 

This week’s prize Bicycle (junior or full-size, as required) will be given to the reader who names cacli house correctly and 

_ . whose entry is the best- 

Name the Houses! - written and the neatest. 

Age will be taken into 
account, and there will 
lie Five Ensign “ Ful- 
Vue ” Cameras for next 
best entries. 

Cut out and pin or 
paste to your entry the 
competition token (marked 
“CN Token ” and given 
at the foot of the back 
page of this issue). Ask 
your parent, guardian, or 
teacher to sign the com¬ 
pleted entry as being your 
own written work and 
post to : • 

C N Competition No 10, 

G P 0 Box 682, 

The Fleetw 2 y House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp). 

Entries must re?.ch this 
address by Friday, 
August 5 . 

N B—These competi- 
tionsaro open to all readers 
under 17 in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Noreader 
may send more than one 
attempt in c-aeh competi¬ 
tion and a C N Token must 
be attached. The Editor’s 
decision will be hnal. 



toys. It just didn’t make sense. 

Bill was still thinking about It 
when they left the mill and en¬ 
tered a cafe for some tea. Uncle 
Dick had bought an evening 
paper. 

“May I look at the cricket 
scores?’-’ asked Bill. 

As he reached for the paper 
and turned to the Stop Press 
column for the latest scores his. 
eye rested on a late item which 
had been stamped in at the last 
moment. Disjointed phrases 
leaped to his notice. 

“gMASH-and-Grab Raid — Brad¬ 
ford jeweller’s, late this 
afternoon — pursuit hampered— 
collision between furniture van.* 
and bus added to confusion 
caused by. the road being under 
repair and enabled the thieves 
to escape—the crime appeared to 
have been carefully planned and . 
rehearsed—” 

“Rehearsed!” echoed Bill. 
“My gosh, Uncle Dick, you must 
ring the police. Those men in 
the next room at the hotel are 
thieves. They’re probably back 
there now, thinking themselves 
quite safe!” . . 

“You want me to ring the 
police?” gasped Uncle Dick. 
“Certainly not. Every time a 
crime like this happens the 
police are always pestered by 
dozens of people who think they 
know who did it. I’m certainly 
not going to add to their troubles 
just because you’ve got some 
mad-brained notion-” 

“It isn’t mad-brained,” Bill 
declared vigorously. “Uncle, you 
must do it.” 

At last Uncle Dick gave in, and 
they returned to the hotel as 
quickly as they could. 

■yyHEN they entered the hotel 
lobby the clerk whispered 
to a police officer who was stand¬ 
ing by the desk. 

“Mr Watson?" asked the police 
officer. “I have to thank you for" 
giving us your information so 
promptly. It enabled us to 
arrest- 

“Don’t thank me,” Uncle Dick 
said hurriedly. “My nephew 
made me do it. It was entirely 
his idea.” 

“When I read that the raid had 
been rehearsed I knew what 
those men were doing with the 
toys on the floor,” Bill explained. 
VThey were trying It out. If that 
man hadn’t invented a pathetic 
story about a sick nephew want¬ 
ing a toy steam-roller I’d never 
have gone in there. Serve him 
jolly well right!” 

Another adventure of Dill and 
Jill next tvceli . 
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WHY ASK HAH? 



AN INSTRUCTIVE AND 
INTERESTING BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 

What is Radar? How does a Diesel 
Engine work? What is Atomic Energy? 
Where do Flowers get their colours? 
These are some of the many questions 
answered in this informative book. 
Of great educational value to the child 
.with the inquiring mind, explaining 
in simple language, and demonstrating 
in full colour illustrations and dia- 
present-day wonders of 


grams, the most technical of 
science, engineering and nature. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS PRICE 6 /- 
PUBLISIIED BY : , 

WAR© LOCK 

A r.ew illustrated list of gift books and Re¬ 
wards will shortly be available. Write now to 
be placed on the mailing list, to Dept. C.N. 

WARD LOCK & CO., LIMITED, 6 . CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. W.C.2. 


SUMMER BARGAIN! 

MODEL ELECTRIC 

MOTOR CRUISERS 

only 19/6 Post Free, 
Previously sole! for 39/6. 



i tt. 6 in. in length, coach 
built in seasoned wood, power¬ 
ful electric motor worked by 
4 i v. 126 Battery. 400 only. 
Money bock if not satisfied with¬ 
in 7 days. Send Now. P.O., 
Cheque or M.O. 19/6. 

R10DAUS SPORTS AND GAMES 
(Dept. G.N.14), 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London,S.E.t 

Buy from specialists. Supplier} to L.C.C. 


ATTRACTIVE TRIANGULAR, 

HITLER HEADS—FREE J 

This packet including .attractive Triangular, 
5 Hitler Heads, Australians, Czechoslovakians 
and others will be given free to all applicants 
who request my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.), 

» Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, 

Da.venham, Northwich. Cheshire. ' 


( CHOOSE YOUR *) 

5 OWN FREE GIFT ( 

^ Send 3d. stamp to cover ^ 
tk postage for Approvals. A 

A DO LL IS STAMP CO. b 

V (Fsr. 1917), 7 

^ 37 Dinapore Street, BRIGHTON ft 


If you are 
interested in 
TRAVEL, DISCOVERY, 
SCIENCE, STAMPS, and 
“FAR AWAY PLACES” 

then DONT MISS the NEW 
FREHCH-ENCUSH MAGAZINE 

out on September 1st 

Subscription 2/6 for 3 months 
Send P.O. today to 

The Young 
MMritom 

>{r efi 

9 Ct. RUSSELL St., LONDON. W.C.1 



20 different TRIANGULARS 

100 different FOREIGN . 

5 different LIBERIA . 

16 different ECUADOR ... ... 

25 different EGYPT . 

45 different GREAT BRITAIN 

10 different ICELAND . 

or the seven packets containing 
stamps for 14/-. 

Cash with order. Fostage extra. 

When ordering, please ask for a selection 
of our World Fa molts Approval sheets. 
ERRINGTON &. MARTIN, Dept. 531, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, 

England. Established 1880. 
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Still not enough to go round, 
though we’re making ell toe can. 




Many women do not realise that 
. cornflour is the principal ingredient 
in all custard powders. Naturally, 
-Brown & Poison Custard Powder 
has always been manufactured 
with Brown & Poison Cornflour 


which is acknowledged to be the 
finest in the world. And having 
begun the mixture so well, we 
have, of course, taken special care 
to blend and flavour it so that you 
will like it best. 


Brown & Poison 


BY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR 




MANUFACTURERS TO II. M. THE KING 


CNBookifielf\ 



Pioneers 


They Made the World, by Pro¬ 
fessor A. M. Low ( Gifford, 7s 6d). 

Jn brief and very readable form, 
Professor Low gives us the 
life stories of 43 pioneers of 
Science from William Gilbert 
(1540-1603), often called the 
father of modern electricity and 
the Galileo of Magnetism, down 
to the great astronomers and 
physicists of our times, Jeans 
and Eddington. These are the 
men to whom we owe the 
wonders of our modern world. 

A Famous Train 

The Flying Scotsman, by Alan 
Anderson (Brockhampton 3s 6d). 

A i,i. about Britain's famous 
train and the route it 
follows. A book for every young 
railway enthusiast—and for 
many ■ older ones, too. 

Sheep-Stealers 

Romany Turns Detective, by 
G. K. Evens (University of London 
Press, 7s 6d). 

who admired the work of 
Romany of the B B C—a 
countless host—will welcome this 
new book by his son Glyn. In 
this exciting story, a nice blend 
of detection and countryside lore, 
Romany and young Bob Marlow 
have many adventures while 
tracking a gang of sheep-stealers 
and bringing them to justice. 

Brain-Teasers 

Maths is Fun, by Joseph 
Degrazia (Allen andMmoin, 8s Get). 

'YY'Tien we are at school most 
of us find mathematics any¬ 
thing but funny; but that is 
largely because of the time limit 
on finding the correct answers to 
the set problems. In the leisure 
hour, with no penalties for get¬ 
ting the answers wrong, maths 
can indeed be great fun. 

To all who like brain-teasers 
this book offers considerable en¬ 
joyment; and, of course, all the 
answers are given here! 

Ancient Britain 

Boadicea, Queen of the tceni, by 
C. H. Abrahall (Harrap, 7s. 6d). 

H. Abrahall, former editress 
of The Guide, and well 
known as a writer of stories for 
young people, here makes an ex¬ 
citing adventure story of the 
gallant British Queen Boadicea's 
rebellion against the Romans. It 
is a book that enables the reader 
to absorb some history while 
going from thrill to thrill. 

Biggies Again 

Biggies Takes a Holiday, by W. E. 
Johns (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s). 

gERGEANT Bigglesworth’s “holi¬ 
day ” turns out to be another 
of those stirring adventures his 
admirers have come to expect of 
him. This time he and his com¬ 
panions unravel the mystery of a 
strange valley in the South 
American jungle, and defeat the 
wiles of an ex-Nazi. 

Sea-Dog 

Sandy the Sailor, by Kenneth 
Nutt (Brockhampton Press, 4s). 

little black-and-white 
terrier signs on as the mascot 
.of IIM S Mercury at the begin¬ 
ning of an exciting voyage for 
the destroyer, and Sandy proves 
to be such a good sailor that 
readers will love him as much 
as his messmates did. 


Children at the 
Cinema 

Till Kind of Films 
They Like 

^yiM kind of films do young 
people like? 

Some 400,000 children attend 
the cinema clubs each week, and 
their reactions to the films 
specially made for them have 
been studied during a period of 
five years. 

In the Report of this research, 
issued by the J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation, it is said that young 
film-goers are very critical of any 
weakness in a story. One boy 
said: . . this is a silly film. 

The schoolmaster said the swim¬ 
ming race would be three lengths 
of the bath, and they finished up 
at the end they started . . .” 

In their own films children like 
the actors and actresses to be 
young people slightly older than 
themselves. They also like very 
old people, to whom they can feel 
protective; but, declares the Re¬ 
port, children are not very in¬ 
terested in the middle-aged. 

Grown-up actors in children's 
films should be “lean and athletic 
men, and lively, graceful women ” 
without fussiness or mannerism. 

Colour and Detail 

In colour films girls and boys 
prefer soft pastel shades, which 
often produce little “ohs” and 
“ahs ” of pleasure, but they do 
not care much for night scenes 
or dark pictures. A scene must 
be on the screen long enough 
for them to absorb the details, 
and there should be plenty of 
these. 

Too much talking is boring, but 
natural sounds, particularly bird¬ 
song, are appealing. Films should 
be made with gaps in which 
there is no speech, for they give 
the audience time to remark to 
each other what is happening on 
the screen and what is going to 
happen. 

For we are told that children 
do not care for surprises in a 
film, they like to anticipate. 

Travel, nature, and interest 
films should have children in 
them. Thus the complicated 
Magic Globe films were not so 
popular as the simple Pen Pic¬ 
tures from Rhodesia, and Tales 
of the Woodlands—which had 
three young characters — and 
With Uncle Bill at the Zoo. The 
How, What, and Why films were 
immensely successful, and so was 
Our Magazine. 

An important point made in 
the Report is that while young 
- people like a film , programme 
which is their very own, they 
do not want it to be obviously 
childish and apart from the 
adult pattern. 


Other Books Received 

A Children’s Life of Jesus, 
arranged by Arthur Mee— 
newly illustrated in colour by 
Greta Jones (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 6 s). 

The Young Traveller in New 
Zealand, by Hilda M. Harrop 
(Phoenix House, 7s. 6 d). 

Visual Aid Year Book. 1949 
(Daily Mail, 3s 6 d). 

Talking ill the Garden, by H. L. 
Gee (George Ronald, Oxford, 5s). 

Toy-Making In School and Home, 
by R„K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne 
(Harrap, 10s 6 d). 

Enjoying Paintings, by A.' C. 
Ward (Phoenix House 8 s 6 d). 

The Fourth Holiday Book, by 
Enid Blyton (Sampson Low. 
12s Od). 
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More Bargain 
Ofiers ol 

SHILLING 

PACKETS 


25 diff. AUSTRIA - 

. 

!/■ 

15 diff. AUSTRALIA 

. 

■ 1 /- 

25 diff. BRAZIL - - 

. 

11- 

25 diff. CANADA - ■ 

- 

1/- 

50 diff. DENMARK - 

- 

1/- 

25 diff. EGYPT - - 

. 

, ki¬ 

25 diff. GREECE - - 

• 

ll- 

25 diff. HOLLAND • 


11- 

10 diff. IRAQ - - - 

- 

11- 

25 diff. JAPAN - - 

- 

11- 

25 diff. NORWAY - 

• 

11- 

10 diff. PARAGUAY . 

- 

11- 

25 diff. SOUTH AMERICA 1/- 

60 diff. WORLD - - 

- 

V- 

100 diff. BARGAIN 

MIXTURE ‘ 

- 

V- 


Or 3 for 2/6; 6 for 5/-; the com¬ 
plete 15 packets{470stamps) fori2/-. 
Please ask to see a selection of our 
noted new style approvals designed 
for keen collectors. 

E.M.KBRKNKSS&Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 


10 large rnrr 

HEWZEALAND rHtt 

Inc. Coronation, Centenary, Victory 
and obsolete Pictorials. A superb rkt. Fro;* 
to all collectors asking to see my amazing 
Approvals. 3d. must be sent to cover my 
postago and lists of Bargains. {Without 
Approvals Price 1/-.) 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 16. 
Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent. 


10 JAPAN FREE 

If you ask to see my Approvals and enclose 
2jd. stamp, 1 send FREE ten pictorial 
stamps from JAPAN, land of earthquakes 
and geishas. 

Don’t miss this gift! Write today ! 

K, V. FANT0ZZI (Section C. N.), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL 
FREE GIFT! 


A. ROBERTS PacleI o( U-S . 

18 Thistledene, lives and Air Mails and a 
^ a, ciiDorv Sey * Watermark Detector and 
SURRcY. Perforation Gauge sent 
"' ■ absolutely free to all sending 
Iot my famous Approvals. 
Include 3d. stamp for postage. 


500 STAMPS FREE 

Write for Approvals and 
how to get free gift, 
enclosing 2|d. stamp. 


Floral Company, 36 Fassett Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


JAMBOREE 

STAMP 

FREE 

The Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE for your own collec¬ 
tion, this fine stamp as illus¬ 
trated. It was 
issued by 
FRANCE in 
1947 to com- 
memoratethe 
Scouts Jam¬ 
boree. 

To obtain 
it, request 
Free Jam¬ 
boree Stamp, and ask to see 
our Approvals and Price List. 
3d. in stamps must be sent 
with the application. 

Write NOW 

WINDSOR STAMP f,0; 

Dept.(C.N.),UckficId, Sussex. 
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LING FO-FIZZ 

is the 

ORIGINAL 

FIZZ 

IT’S SWEETENED 
IN T BAGS 

A Straw 
with 

^ each bag 

Loose 
Id. per 
quarter or. 

Use it a s a 

Sherbet and * 

FUl yDrinkJoo2- 


‘TuRtTde'icio 111 '' ariet '“ 

and PiHEAPPLt 


Ask for 
LING FO 

FIZZ 

and so get 
the best! 

Lfj/40 




MADE BY 

JOSEPH LINGFORD & SONS. LTD. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. COUNTY DURHAM. 



The Game of 

"TABLE 
SOCCER” 

The replica of 
Association Football 

NO DICE—BLOWINC— 
CARDS or BOARD 

Played with 22 miniature 
men, ball and coals. All the 
thrills of real football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, offside, goal 
eaves, injuries, etc. Colours of all 
' league clubs available. Send 3d. atamp 
for full details and order form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells,Kent. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

25 Assorted Cards, suitable for be¬ 
ginners, 1/3 post free. 65 page illus¬ 
trated Catalogue (including colour 
plates) of 1200 different series, 2/9 
post free. List of Cheap Sets, Id. 
G. E. KITTS, 

22 Avington Court,*Old Kent Rd. t S.E.I 

A JIG-SAW FOR 
THE ENTHUSIAST 

Country scene In full colour, by ihe 
famous artist GEORGE AYLING (as 
shown at ihe British Industries Fair). 
Over 800 pieces. Size 19£ in. X 29 in. 
Price 6/6- Post Free from: 

E. WESLEY, 

Highland Cottage, Half Moon Lane, Worthing 



LIFE-SIZE 

SLEEPING & MAMA 

BABY DOLUS 63/- 

00 J. in. jointed, compo- 
“ sit ion throughout, 
very pretty face, real ma¬ 
ma voice, life-like sleeping 
eyes with “ natural ” • eye¬ 
lashes. Beautiful finish. 

As above, but complete 
with luxurious pn / a carr. 
life-like wig.- ® paid 


WALKING 

Mama & Sleeping 

DOLL 45/- c Pi 

15 in. jointed, beautifully 
made in unbreakable plastic, 
unimpeachable finish and 
features, fully dressed, gor¬ 
geous lifelike wig and eye¬ 
lashes, sleeping eyes. Distinct f- 


Cash refunded in full if 
dissatisfied . 

FAIRWAY HOUSE, 
The Doll House (Dept. 132), 
35Hillside,London, N.W.10 

Special rates for Council 
authorities. 



The Dutch 
Marches 

A number of well-known British 
walkers are this week taking 
part in one of the world's 
least-known sports events—“The 
Dutch Marches,” which the 
Dutch League of Health and 
Culture inaugurated many years 
ago to encourage people of all 
ages to develop a love for dis¬ 
tance walking. 

Originally these marches were 
restricted to Dutch nationals 
only, but In 1928 they became an 
open event and Britain sent a 
team for the first time. Harold 
Whitlock, walking champion in 
the 1936 Olympics, and H. A. 
Hake, well-known London-to- 
Brighton walker, will be in 
charge of the British team this 
year. 

The marches radiate from 
Nijmegen, the marchers being 
accommodated in barracks and 
houses in the district. There is 
no real competitive interest, 
although, of course, the various 
teams will strive to pass as 
many of the tests as possible. 
Each day walkers over 18 will 
cover 35 miles, while juniors and 
the women competitors will walk 
25 miles. 

Good, healthy sport—that is 
all that matters to the Nijmegen 
marchers. 

THE BRONTES IN 

Spain 

gpANisH people have become 
increasingly interested in the 
books of our famous Bronte 
sisters as a result of the Bronte 
exhibition held in Madrid by the 
British Council. A sign of this 
interest is the recent award of 
the first prize for literature at 
the 1949 Sample Pair, Barcelona, 
to a Madrid publishing firm for 
their new Spanish edition of the 
complete works of the Brontes. 


Britain’s Best 
Books 

Choosing, Them For 
XJnesco 

"yyiiAT British books would you 
choose to be included in a 
list of the World's 100 best books? 
Unesco are to issue such a list to 
promote the translation of world 
classics, and a British Working 
Party have proposed the follow¬ 
ing as representative' of this 
country’s contribution: 

Jane Austen’s Pride and Pre¬ 
judice; Bacon’s Essays; Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence and Experi¬ 
ence; Boswell’s Life ’ of Johnson; 
Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Burns’ 
poems (selections); some of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; 

Darwin’s Origin of Species; 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe; Dickens's 
David Copperfield; George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch; Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall; Keats’s poems; Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur; J, S. Mill’s On 
Liberty; Milton’s poems; 

Pope's Essay on Man; Scott's 
Heart of Midlothian, Shakespeare’s 
plays; Shelley’s poems (selections); 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; Words¬ 
worth’s poems (selections). 

We shall not all agree, but the 
Working Party emphasise that 
they “make no pretence to be in 
any way absolute or canonical. 
Obviously, personal prediliction 
must play its part in determin¬ 
ing the choice of certain books.” 
They have restricted their list to 
works published before the year 
1900. 

The Working Party consisted 
of Professor C. M. Bowra, Pro¬ 
fessor B. Willey, Mr John Hamp¬ 
den, Mr V. S. Pritchett, and Dr 
John Cameron. 

Suggestions should be sent to 
the Secretary, National Co-oper¬ 
ating Body for Arts and Letters, 
Unesco, 23 Belgrave Square, 
London, S W 1. 


- BEDTIME CORNER - 

Gay Boy Helps Himself 


(Jay Boy was the hungriest 
of Mrs Blackbird’s four 
babies. They were her third 
family this year, so by now 
there were many leafy hiding- 
places in the garden. When 
Gay Boy fluttered out of the 
nest for the first time, he 
quickly found shelter among 
the fruit bushes. 

Soon the others had flut¬ 
tered down too, 
and had hidden; 
one among the 
rhubarb, one 
among the run¬ 
ner beans, and 
one among the 
cabbages. 

Then Gay Boy 
heard his 
mother crying: 

“C h o o k! 

C h o o k l" 
from nearby. So 
he opened his 
mouth, and shut 
his eyes, and 
waited for her 
to.feed him with 
grubs, as she 
had in the nest; 
which she did, 
and she fed the others too. 

But in a few days, when 
they became more venture¬ 
some and flew over into other 
gardens, it was harder for the 
parent birds to find them, and 
Gay Boy got very hungry. So 
next time his father cried: 
“Chook! Chook!” Gay Boy 



fried: “Whit-cher!” And he 
was soon discovered and fed. 

The others quickly copied 
him, and got fed too. So Gay 
Boy decided to call longer to 
get more attention. “Whit- 
clier-Chee!” he cried. But 
soon the others copied that 
too. So he improved it to; 
“ Whil-cher-chcc-chee!” 

After a week or so, this 
didn’t seem to 
make his 
parents bring 
him extra 
food, and he 
felt he must do 
something else. 

So next morn¬ 
ing, when he 
was hiding 
under a goose¬ 
berry bush 
because his 
parents were 
calling -.“Chink! 
Chink! Chink!’’ 
very fast and 
long and loud, 
which meant 
“ Danger! Keep 
Still! ” he got 
the idea. 

For just by his foot some¬ 
thing was wriggling which 
looked- very much like the 
grubs his mother brought. So 
he pecked at it for fun. And 
he was right! He soon gob¬ 
bled it down. And now he 
helps to feed himself. 

Jane Thornicroft 


J l 


Ask your 
Mum for 



SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

that’s the food the strong men eatt 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat — eat it 
every day! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 
nice! 



stfK(ATMPMM[K 

PARATROOP 

mocuims 

7 oz. Crystal-clear leases. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, AOs. 6d. W.D. model, full 
size. £3 10s. Special 6-lens achromatic 
model. JE5 19s. 6d. Both complete in case, 
etc. i All post Is. 




gR EAT SALE Off EB 

mum 



ALL SPORTS MODETtfSI 


\vsteted 


NO MOKE TO PAY. A magnificent scien¬ 
tific job with new improved one second focus. 

Crystal-clear lenses that are unbreakable, 

4s. 6d. t post, etc., 6d: to advertise our 
Bumper Catalogue. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 
Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, S.E.5. Open All Day Saturday. 


CARR. PACK fc £2 126 
Kidge Tent, with walla. Brand new, 5 ft. 6 In. 
along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in along wall, 4 ft. 6 fn. 
wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high wall. Packed 
in valise. All accessories, JE2 12s. 6d. 

Carr, and Pack. Is. 6d. 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS, £& 15s. 

Complete. Carr. paid. Circ. 44 ft., ht. 9 ft. 6 in. 
MARQUEES. 30 ft. X 20 ft., ht. 14 ft. 

approx. £38 15s. Larger sizes. 

Also Handy Pocket size TELESCOPE. 
Magnification remarkably good. 2 draw 
when closed 2£*. .when open 5£'. Price 5s. 
Post pack 6d. 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
TARPAULINS, CAMPING EQUIP- 
MENT. Send for BUMPER LIST. 


WIN THIS PAINTING BOOK 

COMPETITION 



WIN A HANDSOME 
MONEY PRIZE 


Send I/- Postal Order for 
this Kiddy’s Favourite Paint¬ 
ing Book. It will be your 
opportunity to win one of 
the many awards. 


£150 in money prizes offered by the Publishers. 

Boys and girls of 14 ^ 

eligible. under are ^ MONEY PRIZES 

Entries close October 31, 1949 

The results of this Competition will be published 
in the Children’s Newspaper. 

Kidded ¥ei4MikiteA IM. 

128 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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THE BRAN Tub Adolphus Buried in a Book! 


FAR-SEEING 

HP he tourist-..was adopting a, 
patronising attitude" while 
talking to a- shepherd in the 
mountains in Aberdeenshire. 

“Grand view,” he was saying. 
“I suppose you can see America 
from here?” 

“Much' farther than that, sir,” 
replied the shepherd.' “When the 
mist lifts we can see the Moon.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Roving Caterpillars. The cater¬ 
pillars crossed the road in a . 
never-ending stream. They were 
about two inches long, black, 
and covered with stiff hairs. 

“Where are they coming- 
from?" asked Ann. 

“That bed of stinging-nettles, 

‘ I believe,” answered her brother 
Don. . "Perhaps they are . Red 
Admiral, caterpillars—they like 
nettles.” 

“No. They, are the caterpillars 
of the Peacock butterfly,” said 
Farmer Gray,, overhearing the 
children. “Both species feed on 
nettles,, -but - the Red Admiral 
caterpillars remain on the 
nettles to pupate. As you can 
see, the Peacocks seek fresh 
quarters'before passing through 
the chrysalis stage.” 

HEAR! HEAR! 

\\ t hat has .'many rings! but no 
fingers at all?. 

This riddle, once told,- to my 
memory clings— 

You see it at times when you’re 
crossing the hall— 

A doorbell, of course, for that 
has many rings! 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Jupiter is low 
• in the south-east, and Venus 
and-Saturn are 
low in the west. 
In the morning 
Mars is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 9.30 
on Wednesday-evening, July 27. 





BOVS 

em& 

G/KJLS 


Yon all know tke series 
_ of Kiddy’s Favourites 

- -..ulti-coJour Cigarette Card size in 
booklets of 8 comprising International 
Footballers, Film Stars, Club Foot¬ 
ballers, Boxers, Railway Engines.Speed- 
■ way Riders, Cricketers, Popular Scottish 
Footballers, Popular English Footballers 
j We are now able to offer a complete Set 
or any one chosen series with a Photo¬ 
graphic Album for 3/9. Post Free, 
j Send Po stal Order today io: 

Jtuu&i TkisUmes ltd. 

12S HOPE ST.. GLASQOW. C I. _ 



A DOLPHUS settled himself on the beach with a book—“ Nothing like a 
good book on hotiday,”. he said. It could not have been very good 
though, for a little later Jacko and Chimp found him sound asleep. “ Let’s 
make him King of the Castle,” chuckled Jacko, and they set to work piling 
the sand round J the slumbering Adolphus. Then he awoke, and saw the 
sand all over him. “Help!” he cried. “Quicksands. Save me ! ” Then 
he saw the grinning Jacko and Chimp—and it was their turn to need help I 


Word-Making 



When rearranged the initials of 
the nine objects spell a word 
meaning male. Amteer ner.t week 

Shock For Jock 

r'RlED a thrifty young fellow 
named Jock, . 

"This comes as a terrible. shock. 
I have hunted all day, 

And walked twice round the bay, 
But I can’t find a peppermint 
rock." 

WHAT AM I? 

M Y , first is in flower, but not in 
leaf. ; 

My second’s in joy, but not in 
" grief. 

My third is in bush, but not 
in tree. . 

My fourth is in brine, but not 
in sea. rdoe 

My fifth is in fawn, but not in 
My whole is a bird you're sure 

to know. Answer next week 


MOVING 

'J'he local theatre had not been 
prospering of late. 

“What we need,” said the man¬ 
ager, “is a play to move the 
audience to tears ” 

“Oil no,” replied the proprietor, 
“what we need is one to fill the 
tiers with audience.” 

Anagram 

J am a mammal fond of water. 

, Transpose me, and I’m 
meadows green, 

Or the Christian name of some¬ 
one’s daughter. 

The act of selling, too, is seen., 

Answer next neck 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Common Agrimony 

fFhe golden spires of Agrimony 
are usually found on dry 
meadow banks, or at the edge 
of fields. The tiny star-like 
flowers have 
five petals, 
and they grow 
direct from the 
main stem. In 
favourable con¬ 
ditions the 
plant w iT 1 
reach a 
height of three 
feet. It is 
covered with 
soft hairs. After the flowers 
have withered the seeds form 
small burrs, which cling to 
stockings or other clothing with 
great persistency. 

Agrimony was once brewed 
into tea, as a tonic. It is still 
used as a beverage. 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
July 27, to Tuesday, Ausust 2. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
Adventure. 5.30 For Your Book¬ 
shelf: North, 5.30 Crosby Co-opera¬ 
tive Junior Girls’ Choir, Liverpool. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Baron Bear and 
the Little Prince (3). 5.30 Play it 
Yourself—a talk for Young 
■Pianists; The Care of Young 
Tortoise. N. Ireland, 5.0 The 
Islanders (Part 2); Hints for Young 
Gardeners (3); From Different 
Angles; Seaview Primary School 
Choir. North, 5.0 A Nursery Sing 
Song; Through the Window of a 
Signalbox—a story; Bird Watchers’ 
Quiz. Welsh , 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 5.30 Junior Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Emerald Crown 
(Part 4). Scottish, 5.0 Fair Holi¬ 
days a Hundred and Forty Years 
Ago; Records; the Treasure of the 
Isle of Mist (2).- 


SATURDAY, 5.0 The Outward 
Bound Sea School, Aberdovey; The 
Nantlle Vale Male Voice Choir. 
West, 5.0 Mother Hankey and her 
Animals; Nursery Rhymes sung by 
the West Country Singers. Have 
you a Pet?—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Songs; A Summer 
Day—a Story-in-Rhyine; Serenade 
f6r Children; Wee Willie Winkle. 

MONDAY, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes. 5.5 A Nursery Pro¬ 
gramme—Dorcas the Wooden Doll 
(Part 1); He Sang to a Small 
Guitar (6); Biffer the Spaniel (3). 
North, 5.0 A Nursery Sing Song; A 
Story; a Bank Holiday Sports 
Quiz. 

TUESDAY,-5.0 The Trial of Tom- 
Tit. 5.40 World Affairs. North, 
5.0 Young Artists from the North- 
East. Welsh, - 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 


C N token 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A large number. 

4 Male deer. 8 A judge. 10 One who 
colours cloth. 11 Chartered Account¬ 
ant.* 12 Quaint. 14 To deteriorate. 
16. A common tree. 18 Head of a 
college. 19 Long-shafted, metal-tipped 
weapon. 21 Devoured. 23 In. the 
direction of. 24 A row of seats, as in 
a theatre. 26 Makes over personal 
property to another. 28 A kidnfey- 
shaped 'seed. 29 To declare untrue. 

Reading Down. 1 A brave man. 
2 Seat for a horse-rider. 3 io test by 
experiments. 4 Employed for wages. 

5 ' Preposition expressing position, 

6 To disavow former opinion. 7 Flat 
shallow vessel for carrying small 
articles. 9 Place for rest. 13 Remove 
from office. 15 Rough in texture. 
17 Birdsong in the morning. 19 To 
wound with a pointed weapon. 20 To 
provide a ship with necessary spars, 
ropes, and so on. 22 To catch sight of. 
25 Termination. 27 South Africa.* 
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Answer next week 


* Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Maxim to Memorise LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Enigma : Dawn, daw, wand. 

Cycling Problem : Tom 9 circuits, Dick 
6 circuits, and Harry 5 circuits. 


'J’hough noise may be all around 
it, is in silence that we grow. 


HOW CLEVER A DETECTIVE ARE YOU? 



The 

POVER-CALAIS CASE 

— am! how The Three Mustardcers dealt tuifli it. 


“ ttirappez moi rouge,” said 

It Jim, “ void le grand 
fromage.” — “Just be¬ 
cause you’ve had a good holiday 
in France,” said Roger, “ there’s 
no need to talk bad French.”— 
“ And the Captain doesn’t look 
a bit like a big cheese, he's quite 
a small man,” put in Mary.— 
“ Did you have a good time in 
Nice, children ? ” said a big, 
round-faced, jolly looking man 
coming up to the Three 
Mustardeers as they leant against 
the rail of the Channel steamer.— 
“ How did you know we’d been 
to Nice?” said Roger.—“ Ah, 
I’m quite the detective. Always 
reading mystery stories. Saw 
the label on your luggage. 
Interested. Just been there 
myself. Touring the South of 
France. Monte, Cannes, Deau¬ 
ville. Had a marvellous time.” 

As the steamer was nearing 
Dover Harbour their jovial friend 
joined them again. “ I wonder,” 
he said, “ if you could find room 
for this book in one of your bags. 
Both mine absolutely chock-a- 
block. It's a French thriller. 
Don’t want to leave it behind. 
Still got a couple of chapters to 
read to find out ‘ whodunnit.’ ” 
—“ Rather ! ” said Jim. “ It’s a 
bit awkward, isn’t it, carrying a 
book under your arm with a bag 
in each hand ? ” 

| “ There's Mr. What’s - his - 
name,” said Mary as the 
Customs chalked their luggage. 
“ We shan't have to wait long 
for him,” said Jim. “ He’s only 
got his two bags, and they’re only 
half full.”—" He must be clever, 

. being able ■ to read detective 
stories in French,” said Mary, as 


they turned over the pages of the 
book, while waiting for its 
owner.—“ 1 think,” said Roger, 
“ that he’s a wee bit too clever 
for my liking. I thought there 
was something phoney about him 
from the start, and there’s some¬ 
thing about this book that makes 
me certain. Let’s go and get a 
policeman.” 

“ You were quite right about 
that man on the boat,” said 
Father at breakfast next morn¬ 
ing. “ That French book he 
asked you to look after—none of 
the pages had been cut, and there 
were pound notes hidden between 
the uncut leaves.”—“ He slipped 
up pretty badly over three 
things,” said Jim.—“Yes, and 
Mother’s slipped up pretty badly 
over one thing,” said Mary ; 
“ she hasn’t filled the mustard 
pot.”—“ Ring Whitehall 1212,’ 
said Father with a chuckle. 

DID YOU NOTICE THE 
SMUGGLER’S SLIPS? 

(Answers below) 

THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 

We will have MustarJ when- 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 
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